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BEAUTY THAT 


GIVES A LOT MORE 
THAN JUST PRIDE 


SATISFY YOURSELF 
WITH 


SOMETHING BETTER 
. . BUY A PONTIAC 


THE MOS 
T 
S) BEAUTIFY, THING Oo 
<7 N WHE 
ELS 


F YOU will take the time to stop, 
some day, at a used car lot—you 
will learn a very valuable lesson. 
You will see that the cars which were 
smartly styled and beautifully de- 
signed—Pontiacs of previous years, 
for example—are worth substantially 
more, as used cars, than their com- 
monplace competitors. It is easy to 
forget this when you purchase a new 
car—and permit yourself to be im- 


Triple-Sealed 
Hydraulic Brakes 


Smooth and sure in any weather 


Knee-Action Ride 


For safety and comfort on any road 


Level Floors — Front and Rear 
Foot room for all 


“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 
The smartest, safest bodies built today 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 


De Luxe Eight Coupe, $730* 


pressed by facts and items of no con- 
sequence. But it will save you money 
in the long run, if you insist on 
smartness and beauty—and, if you 
do, you will insist on Pontiac... 
the car America has christened the 
most beautiful thing on wheels. 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to change 
without notice). Safety plate glass standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. Standard group of acces- 
Sories extra. Available on G.M.A.C’s new 6% Time Payment Plan. A General Motors Value. 
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RETIRE 


NEWS-WEEK 


on !200 a 


“¥’LL DRAW an income of 

I $200 a month for the rest 
of my life, as soon as I’m 55,” 
said a certain man talking of his 
plans for the future. 

“How can you manage it?” 
asked another man. 

“It’s easy,” said the first man. 
“I’m buying a Retirement In- 
come on the installment plan. 
My income of $200 a month be- 
gins when I’m 55, and it’s guar- 
anteed for life. 

‘‘What’s more, if I should drop 
out of the picture before my re- 
tirement age, my wife would get 
a regular monthly income for the 
rest of her life.”’ 

“That sounds good,” said the 
other, “but what if you’re totally 
disabled, and can’t make your 
payments?” 

“I don’t have to worry about that either. If, 
before I reach 55, serious illness or accident 
stops my earning power for six months, then— 
so long thereafter as I remain disabled—I don’t 
have to pay any premiums that fall due, and 
I'll get a Disability Income besides.”’ 

“Fine. Can you tell me how much this new 
Retirement Income Plan would cost me?” 

“How much you need to save each month 
depends on how old you are, when you want 
to.retire, and the size of the income you will 
want. 

“Why don’t you write for the book called 


‘The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income. 


Plan’? They’ll mail you a copy free. It tells all 
about how the plan works and what you get.” 

Here’s your chance to find out how simple 
it is to retire at 55, 60, or 65 with a monthly 










“| GET AN INCOME FOR LIFE IN 15 YEARS” 





Start planning now to travel when you retire. 


income of $100, $200, $300 or more guaran- 
teed to you for life. 

Write the necessary information in the cou- 
pon below and send it now. You will be mailed 
a 24-page book that tells all about this plan. It 
tells how you can provide money to leave your 
home clear of debt, money to send your son to 
college, money for special needs. It tells how 
this plan is backed by the Phoenix Mutual, 
an 85-year-old company with over half 
a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. 
Send for your copy 
of this free book to- 
day. No cost. No 
obligation. The cou- 
pon below is for your 
convenience. 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 
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Proentx Murtuac Lire Insurance Co. 

980 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your 
booklet describing Tue PHoenix Mutuac 
Retirement Income Pian. 


How a man of 40 can 
retire in 15 years 


It makes no difference if your care- 
fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It 
makes no difference if you are worth 
half as much today as you were. 

Now, by following a simple, definite 
Retirement Income Plan, you can 
arrange to quit work forever fifteen 
years from today with a monthly in- 
come guaranteed to you for life. 

Here is what $200 a month Retire- 
ment Income, payable at age 55, will 
do for you: 
it guarantees when you are 55 
an income of $200 a month for life. 
This income cannot stop until at 
least $20,000 has been paid, and you 
can get as much as $25,000, $30,000 
or more, depending only upon how 
long you live. 

This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, ad- 
ditions can be made to your plan by 
which— 


it guarantees upon death from 
accidental means before age 
5S a Cash Payment to your bene- 
ficiary of $40,000. Or a monthly in- 
come for life. 


it guarantees upon death from 
any other causes before age 55 
a Cash Payment to your beneficiary 
of $20,000. Or a monthly income for 
life. 


it guarantees in the event of 
permanent total disability be- 
fore age SS a monthly income for 
you. 


The Pian is guaranteed by an 85- 
year-old company with over half a 
billion dollars of insurance in force. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 
40. You may be older or younger. 
The income is not limited to $200 a 
month. It can be more or less. And 
you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages: 55, 60, or 65. 

For details, mail coupon be- 
low for free booklet. 
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Send for Free Plan Book 





Name 


Date of Birth 
Business 
Address 











Home 
Address. 





Write your date of birth in the cou- 
pon below, and mail today. You 
will receive without cost or dbliga- 
tion a copy of an illustrated booklet 
that tels all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 
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GLACIER PARK , PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST & ALASKA 
o 


THE TRIP OF THE YEAR 
A GLORIOUS LOW cost 


* 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL ON THE 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


BETWEEN CHICAGO © ST. PAUL * MINNEAPOLIS 
AND SPOKANE © SEATTLE © ALASKA 
TACOMA © PORTLAND © CALIFORNIA 


Great Northern 


RAILWAY 


See your local railway ticket 
egent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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FREE 
BOOK 


about funeral costs 
and practices 


Too many people face the arranging of a 
funeral with no idea of what to do. We 
have published “What To Do” asa guide 
to follow in time of need. 


Already more than 700,000 families 
have asked for and received this infor- 
mation. It answers authoritatively all the 
questions you are likely to ask at time of 
bereavement—how to choose a funeral 
director . .. whata funeral costs and why 
«what sort of casket is best, and so forth. 


You should have a copy of this book- 
let to place with your other important 
papers. Doctors, lawyers, clergymen say 
“It is the best book ever published on 
this subject.” Send for one or more cop- 
ies today. No obligation. 
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National Casket Co., Dept. N. W. 3 

60 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without obligation, ... 
free copies of “ What To Do”’ in a plain 
envelope. I want to be prepared. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Sececenecceeccccnncceacesasaccoo! 








State 
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COVER: 
the Northeastern 
worst inundation 


‘—And the Floods Came’: 
States suffered from the 


Barre, Pa., the Ked Cross and Coast Guard 


Last week Subscription Prices: 


United States, its Posses. 


In Wilkes- “ 
mit sions, and Canada: One 


history. 
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Editorial Note: News-Week has received a let- 
ter on missionaries which it wishes to print in the in- 
terest of fawr play. The letter is not signed in full-- 
merely by the initials R. W. H. News-Weex’s policy 
is to withhold publication of anonymous letters. If 
R. W. H. will write in the full name, the letter will be 
printed. 


MACHINE-MADE: After reading your ar- 
ticle on, “Louisiana: Ghost of Huey Long 
Still Drives His Steamroller,” I am writing 
you to discontinue sending us your magazine 
at once. .. We do not wish to read any mag- 
azine as undemocratic and inaccurate as this 
article would indicate yours to be—judging 
the other articles by this one we happen to 
know about first-hand, 

Why did you not tell the truth and say 
that because the Louisiana Legislature, 
elected by the overwhelming vote of the peo- 
ple and guided by the master mind of Huey 
P. Long, had passed laws (many of these as 
amendments to the Constitution being voted 
on and passed by the people by majorities 
ranging from 8-to-r to 16-to-1) giving us 
free text books for all school children, free 
bridges replacing toll bridges all over the 
State, 3,500 miles of paved highways, and 
5,000 miles of farmers’ graveled roads (the 
best road system in any State of the union, 
according to a government report from 
Washington), abolishing the poll tax so that 


every one can vote, giving an exemption of 
taxes up to $2,000 on every home, built the 
most beautiful State capitol in the land and 
the best university in the South, over dou- 
bled the capacity of asylums and charity hos- 
pitals, reducing télephone rates $1 per 
month, and providing many other means of 
helping the common people by placing the 
burden of the tax on corporations, oil and 
gas companies, etc., who are able to pay it— 
this is sharing the wealth being put into prac- 
tice—that because of these things the elec- 
tion of Jan. 21 went 3-to-1 for the Long ad- 
ministration? It would have gone about 5- 
to-1 but for the great amount of money spent 
buying votes of needy people in an effort to 
defeat it. These are a few of the many rea- 
sons why our State is operating on a cash 
basis, running its schools nine months a year 
and paying its teachers regularly, and has 
stood the depression better, probably, than 
any other State in the country—thanks to 
Huey P. Long. 


Now do you blame the people for backing 
the Long administration and resenting un- 
complimentary remarks about it and its lead- 
ers, especially since they are a group of out- 
standing men—fearless, honorable and in- 
telligent—and regarded as such not only by 
Senator Long himself, but by the largest ma- 
jority any ticket ever received in the State? 
Why not be democratic and accept the de 
cision of the majority? This is supposed to 





Circulation This Issue 
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* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr., NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 

Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [ 1 year, $4; 

[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill []. My remittance is enclosed []. 
Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
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HO can estimate the 
Wlstus of the tele- 
phone in the daily 
lives of millions of 
men and women... 

in time and money saved, 
in increased efficiency, in 
security and priceless help 
in time of need! 

Contact, communication, 
swift interchange of ideas— 
these benefits the modern 
world offers you. The tele- 
phone is one of the chief in- 
struments by which you can 
seize them. With it at your 
elbow you are ready for 
what may come—for oppor- 
tunity, for emergency, for 


BELL 


the brief word that may 
open a fresh chapter in 
your life. 

Within the next twenty- 
four hours, sixty million tel- 
ephone calls will be made 
over Bell System wires— 
each a separate transac- 
tion, complete in itself. Yet 
your own calls will go 
through as quickly and 
efficiently as if the entire 
system had been built 
especially for you. 

NOW IN EFFECT—Special Sunday 
Rates for station-to-station Long Dis- 
tance telephone calls, and Reduced 
Person-to-Person Rates after 7 Every 
Evening and All Day Sunday. The 
reductions apply, in general, to calls 
on which the day station-to-station 


rate for three minutes is more than 
35 cents. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Vacation in Switzerland 


See the alpine Wonderland as it should be seen 
GENEVA, seat of the League of 
Nations; LAUSANNE-OUCHY, international 
center for education and travel and beautiful 
MONTREUX-Byron’shome. Proceedthrough 
the pasture lands of the SARINE VALLEY in- 
to the heart of the BERNESE OBERLAND— 
INTERLAKEN and up to JUNGFRAUJOCH 
(11340 feet); then visit the picturesque old cities 
of BERNE and THUN and proceed over the 
eco fine! into another world—to 

RMA RGRAT and the MAT- 
This i is planned for your 
poapaee. Any tourist or steam- 


. .. land of loveliness, where the glittering 
Alps cast a magic spell over care-free hours. 
The “Playground of the World” is within 
easy distance of all Europe. Travel and 
hotel rates are greatly reduced. Take advan- 
tage of them #his year and revel in the beauty 
of Switzerland .. . it will linger in memory- 
pictures long after your vacation has ended. 


Write for our beautiful Free album of Swiss scenes. Ask for yee NW1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 457 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 




















be a democratic country. It seems to me that 
it would be of financial interest to the cen. 
eral press to use a little more policy than jt 
does, even though through prejudice jt so 
often revolts at telling the whole truth. 


Mr, anv Mrs. J. L. Hutcuesoy 
Department of Mathematics 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, La. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex has printed full gc. 
counts of Long legislation as it was enacted, has sum. 
marized it in articles on the late Senator, and referred 
to it in the Feb. 1 issue. 


FALLS OFF: In your issue of Feb. 1, voy 
state that “after his father’s illness in 1928- 
29, he (Edward VIII) stopped falling off 
horses, . .” 

An odd idea seems to have prevailed for 
several years regarding the proclivity of the 
present King to fall off horses, 

The truth of the matter is that he was 
bold cross-country rider; he rode a 
deal; he had an excellent seat of the Eng 
lish type—and he did not fall off horses, 
horses did, however, go down with him, 
which is an altogether different matter, | 
very much doubt if you or anyone else can 
produce a picture of the present King fall- 
ing from a horse that had not first fallen 
down itself, most probably at a hurdle or a 
wide ditch jump. 

Granted that the horse has fallen first any 
rider who does not then, either voluntarily 
or otherwise leave his mount, is nothing if 
not singularly foolish. 





HERBERT BAINBRIDGE HaypEN 
Colonel, U. S. Army, Rtd. 
Paget, Bermuda. 


Editorial Note: Had News-Weex described the 
present King as “falling from horses,” it would have 
erred. The tumbles were mentioned not to derogate 
Edward VIII’s notable equestrian skill, but ti 
that before his father’s death he had ceased to jeopar- 
lize his own royal neck. In a biographical sketch in 
the issue of Jan. 25, News-WeeEx said: “In Canac 
showed cowboys he could ride a bronco... . Up to 1928 
he fell off horses because he rode in spirited stecple- 
chases. Although the publicity was high, average falls 
for a huntsman were low.” 


TRUE ENOUGH: In sending you enclosed 
renewal for News-WEEK, it has occurre’] 
me that I may also call your attention to the 
statement of a factual matter which was c: 
ried in News-WeEEK (Jan. 4). This article 
referred to the shortening of the term of « 
Chief Executive due to the change in the 
date of the Presidential inauguration and 1 
meeting of Congress in January rather than 
on the first Monday in December, which you 
attribute to Hon. George Norris, Member of 
the United States Senate. 


It is not desired to take away from Sena- 
tor Norris any glory or censure for aiding 
and abetting the constitutional change which 
changed the above referred-to dates, but 
credit or censure, which ever you choose, 
should also go to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who for a decade and more advocated 
the change in the date of the Presidential 
Inauguration and who by committees urged 
Congress and the nation to speed its effort in 
this regard. 

The work of this committee is well-known 
in congressional circles, and was prenatal to 
the birth of our enjoyable News-WEEK. 

Joun JoserpH BAECHER 

Norfolk, Va. 


Editorial Note: Not only the Bar Associations, 
but half-a-dozen less prominent national organizations 
have long advocated the legislation referred to. NEws- 
WeEx’s article merely mentioned the 20th Amendment 
in connection with another topic, hence attributed it to 
its chief Congressional sponsor. 
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SIDESHOW 








Auips1: Charged with speeding in At- 
lantic City, Harry Blair defended him- 
self: “The radio was on. A speaker for 
the National Safety Council was con- 
demning motorists who drive too fast. 
I was so interested I didn’t realize I 
was driving fast.” Fine: $4. 

CLosinG Time: Toward evening, D. C. 
Odom, Raeford, N. C., clothing store 
proprietor, looks across at the welfare 
pureau’s Office: ‘““When it closes, I close, 
too. When it’s too late for them to give 
anything away, I know its too late for 
me to sell anything.” 

GancsTERS: A hot tip sent Tulsa, 
Okla., police on the run to surround a 
downtown office building in which a 
gang of thugs was reported to be do- 
ing its stuff. Presently seven visiting 
Baptist clergymen emerged, entered 
two cars, and drove off. 

INTERRUPTION: As Jack Maloney was 
washing windows on a Minneapolis of- 
fice building, his safety belt broke. He 
fell three floors, got up, brushed him- 
self, tended a small cut on his nose, 
got a new belt, and resumed work. 

ELECTION: New York Chinese laun- 
dry owners met to choose officers. Four 
sustained cuts and bruises and went to 
hospitals; three were arrested and went 
to jail; none was elected. 

IpeEA Man: J. H. Freudel, doughnut 
manufacturer, looked down into the 
Grand Canyon and exulted: “I will 
name a doughnut for it... The hole 
will be the largest ever put in a dough- 
nut.” 

APPROVED BY CENSOR: Detroit’s po- 
lice censor, Edgar Neal, got a divorce. 
Next day he eloped with Esther Szalk, 
late of the “Hotcha Girls Revue” 
chorus. 

Cuoosy: Into St. Paul, Minn., City 
Hall paraded Robert Bergeron, relief 
applicant, his wife, and their ten chil- 
dren, and dumped three bundles of dirty 
clothes at Mayor Mark Gehan’s feet. 
Either do the laundry yourself or pro- 
vide us with an electric washing ma- 
chine, they demanded. Offered a $60.30 
WPA job, Bergeron said certainly not. 
A $100 job plus the washing machine 
or nothing. Whereupon they stomped 
out leaving the wash with His Honor. 

A LitrtLe KNOWLEDGE . . .: Some 
books recently requested at the Boys 
Club of New York library: “Hanzel and 
Pretzel,” “Abraham Nights,” and “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” by Goldberg. The 
day after Lincoln’s birthday, one boy 
asked for “Lincoln Ginzberg’s Speech.” 

Error: “Just a bookkeeping mis- 
take,” explained the finance officer 
when Ray Williams, CCC worker in 
Visalia, Calif., got his pay check—for 
$250,000. 
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50, YOU BOYS CRANE “10 DO A ‘HUCKLEBERRY \} |} 
FINN’ AND FLOAT DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI ON A 


WELL, MY DAD TRIED ONCE. HE AND HIS |} 


PAL WORKEDALL WINTER PREPARING A BiG 
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~ ONE DAY, TWO BIG STEAMBOATS CAME 

ROARING ‘ROUND THE BEND. THE KUBERT 

£.LEE AND THE NATCHEZ WERE USING uP 
“THE WHOLE DERN 


RIVER TO HOLD 


“THE WASH FROM THOSE PADOLE- g 
WHEELS “TORE THEIR RAFT 











RAFT GONE.~NO FOOD OR. 
MONEY, “THEY TRAMPED THE 
WEARY MILES HOME WITH ONLY 
GROUND-UP WILLOW BARK 
“TO SMOKE IN THEIR PIPES — 





GET ON THE JOY ROAD— 


We say “Prince Albert has to satisfy you.” 
And we believe it will. For we use only 
choice tobaccos—“crimp cut” for coolness 4 


NOw, IF YOU BOYS HANKER 10 FLOAT 
DOWN “THE RIVER~ REMEMBER THREE 


| “THINGS ~ HAVE A GOOD FLAT BOAT 


KEEP AWAY FROM RACING STEAM- 
BOATS.~AND TAKE ALONG 
PLENTY OF 
PRINCE ALBERT’ } 


FOR GOOD! , , 
APRINGE ALBERT. 


—with the “bite”’ removed. What entic- 


ing fragrance! Smoke 
grows. You’re on the 


up—and the wonder 
joy road now. New 


pipe contentment is yours. Note our fair- 
and-square man-to-man offer whereby satis- 
faction is guaranteed. Prince Albert is mild 


and flavory in roll-you 


DOs 


REIS os 


pees "pg GS OS IE REE 
OUR POSITIVE NO- 


**You must be pleased’ 


CRIMP CUT 
ONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOR4rCO 


r-own cigarettes too. 


Me Sot 
"i ; 


OFFER 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 


find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 


tobacco you ever 


smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 


S| we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. ( Signed) 
% | R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Wi 


RINGE ALBER 


BEF A ae 


50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 


nston-Salem, N. C. 
THE NATIONAL & 
JOY SMOKE! ; 
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WHEN 
CHARACTER 
OT 00 CEL i 


Among the famous people of the world 
there are no duplicates—and no substi- 

tutes. America’s own Mimeograph has made 

its important place in human affairs because 

it is different. First of stencil duplicators, 

it has marched ever onward with the march 

of time, and has maintained its high char- 
acter for more than half a century. Today 
its leadership is more outstanding than ever 
before. And today there are no real substitutes 
for the Mimeograph Process. For latest infor- 
mation write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 
classified telephone directory for local address. 
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FLOODS: Springtime Brings Deluge to Northeast; Thirteen 
Stricken States Shelter Their Homeless and Bury Their Dead 


In a little hearing room in Washing- 
ton last week, John A. Giles calmly 
spoke his mind to the army’s flood con- 
trol board. As City Engineer of Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., he had come with five 
fellow citizens to urge approval of a 
$34,000,000, flood prevention project in 
Central and Southern New York. Un- 
der existing conditions, they warned, 
swollen rivers might cause untold dam- 
age in the territory. 

They didn’t finish their testimony. 
Nor did they have to. A sudden 
flurry of telegrams and phone calls 
interrupted the proceedings and proved 
their point. The Susquehanna and 
Chenango Rivers, 25 feet above normal, 
had swamped Binghampton. Water had 
wrecked some of the witnesses’ homes. 

The Great Floods of 1936, sprung up 
overnight, raged over the Eastern Unit- 
ed States. 


INLAND OCEANS: Sudden Spring balm- 
iness, spreading northward from the 
Carolinas, started it all. Snow and ice 
became water. Then steady, soaking 
downpours drenched the whole terri- 
tory. Water slid off saturated hill- 
sides as though they were smooth steel 
sheets. Rivulets grew into creeks, 
creeks into rivers, and rivers into tor- 
rents churning across most of the 
original thirteen States. 

Four bulging rivers overran the State 
of Maine. Most of New England’s 
streams followed suit, then those in 
Western Pennsylvania, South Central 
New York, parts of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Maryland. 

If some fabulous giant had pressed 
huge sections of the country down be- 
low sea level, the effect would have 
been much the same. 


In every flood area events fitted into 
one general pattern. Warnings... 
Citizens retreating to hills . . . Streets 
5, 10, 20 feet deep in water... frame 
houses bouncing along on great murky 
rivers . . . Widespread hunger and 
thirst... Threats of pestilence .. . 

In one city after another, backwashes 
snuffed out boiler fires, cutting off 
lights and water supply. Bellboys in 
boots pulled boatloads of guests in and 
out of hotel lobbies. Citizens bold 
enough to stay in their homes moved 
to the second story or set up house- 
keeping in the attic, amid ancient high- 
boys and Aunt Bessie’s bric-a-brac col- 
lection, 

Shabby riverfront dwellers, with a 
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Once More Johnstown Heard the Cry: ‘Run for Your Lives! The Dam Has Broken!’ 


near-monopoly in rowboats, came into 
their own. In the canals that once were 
streets they ran taxi services at ex- 
orbitant rates—until police or Nation- 
al Guardsmen routed them. 

State troopers on rescue duty waded 
waist-deep through waters reeking 
with garbage and sewage. Abandon- 
ing for the time their struggle with 
Atlantic surfs, Coast Guardsmen be- 
came gondoliers in Pennsylvania Ven- 
ices. Sailors from Charleston Navy 
Yard in Boston brought their launches 
inland to remove Connecticut Valley 
farmers from rooftops. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad had to 
route its New York-Chicago train via 
Richmond, Va. In many sectors, rail- 
way and highway traffic stopped dead; 
wire communications failed. Airplanes 
and radios became the principal links 
between the hundreds of islands that 
made up the Eastern United States. 

Property damage mounted like the 
Federal deficit—$100,000,000 . . . $200,- 
000,000 . . . then $500,000,000. News- 
paper estimates this week placed the 
total homeless at 430,000. The relative 
slowness with which waters rose kept 
deaths down to 171. 


CapiTAL: In Washington toward the 
end of the week, Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt settled down quietly to write her 
daily newspaper column. It began: 
“The Potomac rose yesterday until you 
could see the shore-line was far higher 
than usual.” 

Others, it seemed, had got the same 
impression. Cumberland, 125 miles up- 
stream, already had seen the boisterous 
river sweep away furniture, homes and 
human beings. Steam shovels panted 
and heavy trucks roared through Wash- 
ington as 3,000 workers threw up a 19- 
foot sandbag barricade which saved the 
capital from the swollen Potomac. 

Three times in as many days, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt postponed his scheduled 
Florida fishing trip. While he directed 
flood relief, his secretariat and two rail- 
roads sweated to untangle details of his 
shifting plans. 

The President called in Secretary of 
War George Dern, Rear Admiral Cary 
Grayson of the Red Cross and Gen. 
Malin Craig, Army Chief of Staff. He 
ordered them to take charge of relief. 
Next he issued a proclamation: “In this 
grave emergency, the homeless are 
turning to... the American Red Cross 
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Major Flood Areas: Forecasters Say Only Heavy Rains Will 
Make the Lower Mississippi (Cross-Marked ) Overflow Its Banks 


...It is necessary that a minimum re- 
lief fund of $3,000,000 be raised as 
promptly as possible.” Not until late 
Sunday night did Mr. Roosevelt finally 
take off for Florida. 

Meanwhile government agencies mo- 
bilized 50,000 PWA workers and 35,000 
CCC youths for special flood duty. 
Army planes rushed Public Health 
Service officers to stricken areas. 

In a long green room in Washing- 
ton’s Red Cross Building, Robert E. 
Bondy, chief of the Disaster Division, 
struggled to keep track of all the loose 
ends—pleas for supplies, agents in the 
field, shipments of food, and drives for 
funds. Bleary-eyed area managers, re- 
freshed only by catnaps on army cots, 
shuffied maps and tried to figure out 
ways to get help to blighted towns. 

By Monday 3,700 Red Cross chapters 
had raised $1,034,000 of the $3,000,000 
set as a goal. 


News: In newspaper offices proof- 
readers developed astigmatism from 
reading names of the rambunctious riv- 
ers—Susquehanna, Monongahela, An- 
droscoggin, Penobscot, Housatonic, Al- 





legheny, Quemahoning, Conemaugh and 
a score of others. Linotype operators 
pecked out “inundate” as automatically 
as “and” or “Roosevelt.” 

Airplanes bearing reporters and 
photographers zigzagged over flooded 
cities. But it was from amateur radio 
operators that the press—like relief 
agencies—got most of the early flood 
bulletins. In the Pennsylvania region 
approximately 100 “hams,” as the ama- 
teurs call themselves, stayed at their 
sets day and night, in the absence of 
adequate wire communications. It was 
two cities in this area—Johnstown and 
Pittsburgh—that made the week’s first 
big flood news. 


1889 Acain: As river waters began 
rising in Johnstown, somebody started 
the false report that the dam above the 
city had given way. Immediately the 
streets became a mass of frenzied run- 
ners.. Adults and children raced madly 
for the hills. 

There was ample reason for fear. 
Hardly one of the little city’s 20,000 
inhabitants hadn’t heard the details of 
that nightmare of all Americans trage- 
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dies, the Johnstown Flood of igg9. 
Many recalled the old story of the 
freight train rocketing down the valley 
under full steam, a 50-foot bank of wa. 
ter thundering right behind it. As the 
engine roared along in its race to warn 
the city, its whistle sent a steady, chill. 
ing screech echoing through the valley. 
Then the churning sea caught up with it, 
swallowed it, and hurtled on to wreck 
the village and snuff out 2,500 lives, 

This year, the dam above Johnstown 
held firm. Ample warnings gave citi- 
zens opportunity to find safety on high 
ground—with the result that only some 
ten persons met death. But 6,000 found 
themselves homeless. 

At the flood’s peak, those who ven- 
tured back into city’s streets in boats 
took pains to look at the exterior of the 
First National Bank building. There 
they spied the familiar black line with 
the engraved words: “High Water 
Mark, May, 31, 1889.” Just a foot and 
a half below, the dirty waters of March, 
1936, lapped at the building’s side. 


PITTSBURGH: Where the Monongahela 
and Allegheny Rivers meet, there lies 
the Golden Triangle—Pittsburgh’s bil- 
lion-dollar business district. To most 
office workers, those dirty-watered 
streams were just names. 

Last week the two rivers got revenge 
for the snub. Sneaking up, foot by foot, 
they poured into the Triangle. Theatres 
turned into swimming pools with 20- 
foot diving depths. In the Roosevelt 
Hotel lobby a 7-foot tide rose, isolat- 
ing 575 guests on upper floors. Steel 
mills, coal mines and power stations 
shut down. Gas and steam lines were 
wrecked. 

Soon National Guardsmen’s flares 
cast their light on weirdly tall build- 
ings. Flood victims herded into schools, 
public libraries, and police stations. 

By midnight of the second day, the 
rivers began to creep back. Half the 
city lights blinked on again and power 
streaked once more to hospitals, dairies 
and bakeries. But Pittsburgh could 
look forward to months of back-break- 
ing civic and industrial repair work. 
The rivers had done their work well. 


HaRTForD: Far to the north, in Hart- 
ford, Conn., waters which had already 
washed out most of the State’s tobacco 
crop gushed through city streets. Sand- 
bag dikes melted, letting in on much of 
the business section 2 to 10 feet of 
water. 

While rescuers pushed their work, 
three great oil storage tanks broke 
loose from moorings and went jouncing 
down the Connecticut River. Coast 
Guard boats pursued. But to sink the 
tanks by shellfire would mean covering 
the water with inflammable oil; left 
alone, they might break down bridges 
—and worse yet, explode from sparks 
caused by explosion. Finally the gov- 
ernment lifesavers captured the great 
steel cylinders then moored them safe- 
ly along shore. 

Back in Hartford, the State Capitol 
became practically surrounded by 4 
moat of rising backwash. Within the 
building, like a medieval baron, sat 
Gov. Wilbur L. Cross, directing the 
work of 2,500 National Guardsmen. AS 
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The Potomac Roars Through Harper’s Ferry 
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Coast Guardsmen Row Inland 
for a Second-Story Rescue 
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Pittsburgh: Fires Like This Furnished the Only Smoke for ‘Smoky City’ 
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Forsaking a Masthead Lookout In Hartford, Connecticut: Church-Goers Could Have 
for Qne Over Hartford Seas Rowed Qut of Floating Houses to Their Pews 
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Richmond, Maine: $300,000 Toll Bridge, Two-Fifths There 
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Fitchburg, Mass.: When the Floods Rolled in, the Cars Rolled Out 
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Rescue: Two Against Nature—One in the Water, One in His Underwear 
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receding waters brought outbursts of 
looting, orders were issued to shoot any 
thief caught in the act. 


DownsTREAM: This week city work. 
ers in New England and Pennsylvania 
went about the work of cleaning up 
reeking silt, sprinkling acrid chlorate 
of lime in its place. Meanwhile, anx iety 
turned down the Ohio Valley toward 
the Mississippi. 

The flood crest which had wreckeq 
lower Pittsburgh passed Portsmouth, 
Ohio, leaving it unharmed. In Cincin- 
nati, 150 miles farther on, relief work- 
ers evacuated families from threatened 
homes—already partly under water. At 
Cairo, Ill., where the Ohio joins the 
Mississippi, the waters rose rapidly. 

While Ohio River residents worked 
and worried, Mississippi dwellers sat 
confidently in their homes. Weather 
Bureau Officials assured them that the 
Father of Waters would not rise 
from his bed—unless new rains fell 
in torrents. Even in that event, the 
New Orleans region—many times flood- 
wrecked—could feel secure. Safety had 
been assured by elaborate flood control 
measures—straightening of river bends 
and strengthening of levees. 





SAFEGUARDS: With isolated cases of 
flood control as examples, Washington 
this week began searching for means 
of curbing future water-disasters. 

Engineers cried out for emergency 
levees, reservoirs, dams and retarding 
basins. Soil conservation experts pro- 
claimed that permanent control lay 
only in soil conservation—prevention 
of water erosion on watersheds by ro- 
tation of crops and reforestation. 

Monday, a powerful Congressional 
bloc, bowing to the experts, moved to 
force a revival of an omnibus bill to 
provide $300,000,000 for flood control. 


Prorir AND Loss: The floods had 
hardly arisen before practical econo- 
mists were gazing into the murky wa- 
ters for signs of gains and losses. All 
agreed on three points: 

1—Principal business losers, of 
course, will. be those firms—mainly 
merchants, manufacturers, and utilities 
—who physical property has been dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

2—Principal gainers will be the so- 
called heavy industries which furnish 
supplies for rebuilding—lumber, steel, 
cement, plumbing, electrical supplies, 
and the like. 

3—Secondary winners will be those 
corporations in the same line of busi- 
ness as those afflicted by the flood; they 
will naturally benefit from the enforced 
shut-downs of their competitors. 


FLoop.LicntTs: In Wethersfield, Conn., 
John Siemborski, convicted murderer, 
received his fourth reprieve. Water had 
flooded the execution chamber. 


® The 500 travelers marvoned on up- 
per floors of the Roosevelt Hotel in 
Pittsburgh formed a club, pledging to 
meet there every year. 


® In Hadley, Mass., rescue workers 


found a local citizen milking his cow in 
a second-story bathroom. 
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LOBBIES: Battle of the Subpoenas Lands a Bomb 
In Publisher’s Lap; ‘The Boys’ Have a Bad Moment 


At a White House press conference 
early this month, a correspondent asked 
President Roosevelt to comment on 
newspaper reports that the Adminis- 
tration had clamped a censorship on 
its officers. The President snapped 
pack his answer: Preposterous! The 
correspondent must have read that in 
a Hearst paper! 

Startled correspondents pricked up 
their ears and nudged their Hearst col- 
leagues. For almost two years Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst’s 28 newspapers 
had blasted away at the New Deal. The 
President’s blunt remarks sounded like 
the Administration’s first gun in a big 
counteroffensive. 

Last week Representative John J. 
McSwain of South Carolina, ardent 
New Dealer, let go a whole barrage. 
The Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee—peeved at Hearst for reasons 
of its own—gladly furnished McSwain 
with ammunition. 


Live Wire: In Washington James T. 
Williams Jr., broad-shouldered, soft- 
voiced editorial writer for the Hearst 
chain, sits aloof and dictatorial in a 
book-lined office. A year ago, Hearst 
sent him a telegram: 

CONFIDENTIAL. WHY NOT MAKE A 
SERIES OF EDITORIALS CALLING FOR IM- 
PEACHMENT OF MCSWAIN. HE IS THE 
ENEMY WITHIN THE GATES OF CONGRESS 

. A COMMUNIST IN SPIRIT AND A 
TRAITOR IN EFFECT. HE WOULD LEAVE 
UNITED STATES NAKED TO ITS FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC ENEMIES. 


Hugo L. Black, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Lobby Committee, last week sent 
McSwain a copy of Héarst’s telegram 
—with the committee’s compliments. 
McSwain read it in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. At the word “Communist” 
his colleagues roared with laughter: 


John J. McSwain, chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, 
member of more patriotic organizations 
than you can shake a stick at—a Com- 
munist! 

McSwain tearfully recalled vitriolic 
editorials about himself in Hearst pa- 
pers. Then anger flared. He roared 
epithets at Williams and Hearst—“this 
paid pen-pusher . . . mercenary mud- 
slinger, who takes his orders... from 
this fiend of San Simeon!” 

As a matter of fact, someone else 
wrote the editorials—not Williams. 
None the less, McSwain’s oratory 
rocked the House. Hard-headed Con- 
gressmen enjoyed their biggest emo- 
tional orgy in months. 


IssuE: Legal moves and counter- 
moves by the Black Lobby Committee 
and Elisha Hanson, Hearst’s Washing- 
ton attorney, preceded McSwain’s out- 
burst. Last Fall, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission “cooperated” 
with the Black committee to get copies 
of private telegrams from Western Un- 
ion. Later, the committee itself sub- 
poenaed certain messages—among them 
the one Hearst sent Williams. 

Finally, last week, Hanson _ sub- 
poenaed the entire Black committee. 
Senator Black retaliated by forward- 
ing a copy of the Hearst-Williams tele- 
gram to McSwain. As soon as Mc- 
Swain made the contents public, Black 
withdrew his subpoena on Western Un- 
ion for the original message. 


At this Hanson fumed: “The Black 
committee has fled from court ... it 
is afraid to meet the issue of its im- 
proper and illegal acts.” 


Last week Hearst reprinted an 
editorial from Editor and Publisher, 
newspaper trade journal: “It is reas- 
onable to ask what is to be the end of 
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Robert E. Smith Recalls ‘The Boys’ Who Shared His Bachelor Hall 


this high-handed invasion of private 
rights in this country . . . Hitler, him- 
self, would not have pushed through 
the illegal act more brazenly.” 

To that and other protests, Black re- 
torted with a joint resolution in Con- 
gress calling for $10,000 to finance 
court battles. The Senate passed his 
resolution unanimously. 


‘THE Boys’: Meanwhile in a tiny 
room in the Capitol, Black’s committee 
staged a snappy show. Lobbyists caught 
in the investigation’s dragnet included 
Robert E. Smith, Washington “repre- 


* sentative” for Western utilities and 


railroads. 

Lolling luxuriously in the witness 
chair, Smith clasped plump hands over 
his stomach and referred to Congress- 
men as “the boys.” He blandly ad- 
mitted that during last August’s hot 
spell six of “the boys” shared his 
rented three-story house at 3126 38th 
street. But ‘“‘the boys,” he added quick- 
ly, chipped in to pay expenses. 

Despite cramped grounds and a 
sagging porch roof, Smith’s “bachelor 
hall” had an irresistible lure for Con- 
gressmen; they flocked to it like small 
boys to a swimming hole. On one 
occasion or another some 50 dropped in, 
dined, and discussed legislation in the 
cool of the evening. 


But Smith  crossed-his-heart-and- 
hoped-to-die if those jolly gatherings 
more than mentioned the Pettengill 
Railroad Bill and the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Utility Bill—in both of which his Pa- 
cific Coast backers had keen interest. 
Affably, he explained that he dropped 
in on “the boys” later to talk business. 


Aug. 26, the House passed the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, closed shop, and 
went home. So did Smith. 

Questioned by Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach of Washington, the 
genial host readily recalled five of his 
six housemates, all Democrats: Repre- 
sentatives Sutphin, Scrugham, Clark, 
Fiesinger and Cary. Finally he re- 
membered the sixth: None other than 
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Representative J. J. McSwain Cracked Back at the ‘Fiend of San Simeon’ 


Samuel B. Pettengill of Indiana, bitter 
foe of the utility bill and sponsor of 
the Pettengill Railroad Bill, now pend- 
ing. 

Promptly the six housemates issued 
a joint statement: “Mr. Smith repre- 
sented that he was interested in 
conservation and irrigation in the 
West.” 

Next day another group of “the boys” 
—frightfully upset because Smith 
named them as guests at his dinner 
parties—asked for a special session of 
the committee. Ruefully they testified 
that their various ideas of Smith’s pro- 
fession were extremely foggy. 

“You didn’t know that Smith was a 
lobbyist,’’ Senator Ernest W. Gibson of 
Vermont, a committee member, com- 
mented dryly. “As a matter of fact, 
he’s been a lobbyist here for a great 
many years.” 

Apparently no one except Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana had 
left “bachelor hall” with a definite no- 
tion about Smith’s job. And Murray 
remarked brightly: “I was laboring 
ander the delusion that he was a Con- 
gZressman himself.” 


CRUCIFIXION: ‘Pincushion’ Tries 
To Make a Name for Himself 


Lying on a hospital cot at Ocala, 
Fla., last week, his perforated hands 
and feet swathed in bandages, an un- 
employed carpenter babbled a story 
that set liberal editors everywhere 
frothing at the mouth. 

Three or four oafs, George Timmer- 
man said, had held him up, hauled him 
from his car into a wood, and with his 
own hammer and nails, crucified him to 
a clumsy cross. Then they sewed his 
lips together with rough twine. All 
this, Timmerman declared, because he 
made no secret of his radical opinions 
and his contempt for the Florida canal, 
on which he had worked. 

Sheriff S. C. M. Thomas thought it 
simply a publicity dodge. But critics 
feverishly compared the case to the 





Tampa floggings last November, for 
which police officers are now on trial, 
charged with abetting the kidnaping 
and brutish assault of three left-wing 
leaders. 

Deeper probing, however, backed up 
the sheriff’s hunch. A bear for punish- 
ment, Timmerman had once appeared 
behind vaudeville footlights as “The 
Human Pincushion.” Hankering again 
for those palmy days, he had, with a 
friend’s help, set out to get a name for 
himself. With a few 30-penny nails 
and considerable stamina, he got it. 


DETROIT: Suicide’s Gun Blows 
Lid Off the City’s Grab Barrel 


“Work hard, Loyal, my boy,” a boss 
said to his clerk a month ago. “And 
remember that honesty is the best 
policy. The way of the transgressor is 
hard.” 

Two weeks later Loyal Seyler re- 
counted the conversation to interview- 
ers, then shook his head: “It’s a funny 
world, isn’t it?” That evening his 
boss, Harry Tyler, Detroit’s assistant 
budget director and chief accountant, 
had taken his own life—cornered by 
accumulating evidence that he had 
swindled Detroit of $349,000. 

When the shortage first came to 
light, Tyler had unctuously offered to 
assist in tracing what must surely have 
been “a bookkeeping error.” But be- 
fore long, detectives called his bluff by 
uncovering an irregular $32,000 check 
bearing his signature. Tyler stamped 
home and refused to see anyone. Later 
that night Mayor Frank Couzens and a 
squad of police officers banged on the 
accountant’s door. No answer. Break- 
ing in, they found the body. Harry 
Tyler had blown his brains out. 

That same shot blew the lid off De- 
troit’s municipal treasury, leaving hard- 
ly a single politico-financier free from 
suspicion. Last week, as newspapers 
screamed at municipal laxness, frantic 
auditors checked over city ledgers, 
counting up pluses and minuses. They 
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turned up one discrepancy after an. 
other. 

Then Federal operatives gave an aj. 
ready dumbfounded Detroit another 
jolt. James J. O’Shea had provided the 
city with one of its neatest up-from. 
the-bottom biographies, rising from as. 
sistant cashier to vice president of The 
National Bank of Detroit. As “contact 
man” between municipal authorities 
and the banks, he radiated respect- 
ability. But Thursday, Department of 
Justice agents yanked him from his 
swivel-chair and tossed him into the 
Milan Federal prison. Their reasoning: 
In his official capacity, O’Shea had ap- 
proved Tyler’s checks withdrawing the 
$349,000 from the city’s bank account 
of $420,000. Moreover, authorities haq 
extracted from him information leading 
to recovery of $135,000 of the missing 
funds. 

They had an additional reason for 
suspicion. From Washington, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation forwarded 
the respectable Mr. O’Shea’s other bi- 
ography: Two past convictions for 
larceny, one indictment for postal fraud. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Accepted resignation of Peter Grimm of New 
York as Assistait Secretary of the 


ury and coordinator of the gov: 
housing program. 

Urged farmers not to complete eri 
until after studying the Federal fa: 
gram. 

Issued flood relief proclamation (see page 
7). 

Appealed for the second time to raih 
ficials and employes to resume negot 


on protection for workers displaced } 
solidation of lines. 

Left Washington for two-week fishing 
day in Bahamas. En route receive 
Johnson Hagood, WPA critic, and « 
him to take a three-month’s leave | 
a new assignment to duty. 

SENATE: 

Adopted conference report on the In end- 

ent Offices Appropriations Bill « g 


$470,000,000 for the soil conservatic 
gram. 

Defeated, 39 to 34, an amendment to the 1 
Department Appropriations Bill h 
would have allotted $12,000,000 
tinuation of work on the Florid 


canal. 

Confirmed Edwin R. Holmes as Circuit Court 
judge, despite five-hour attack by Ser 
Bilbo of Mississippi, whom Judge H es 
once jailed for contempt. 

Time in debate: 24 hours, 57 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed bill to exempt bank securities ow 
by the RFC from State and local taxation 
Sent it to President. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department reported income tax 
collections 45.6 per cent above last year’s 
(see page 35). 

Agriculture Secretary 
four AAA crop control 
dated by the Supreme Court, 
five new divisions to carry out the 
regional program of soil conservation. 

Agriculture Department announced details 
of $470,000,000 conservation progral 
cluding benefits to farmers at average 
of $10 an acre for shifting 15 per cet 
cultivated land to approved soil-cor 
ing crops. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Communications Commission b: 
investigation of the American Telepnone 
& Telegraph Co. (see page 33). 

Federal Reserve Board appointed Fre 
A. Delano, uncle of President Roos: 
chairman of the Richmond Federal 
serve Bank and Reserve agent. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 19) 


Wallace ended 
divisions, 
and set 


Meese. is.ccacivsavetauienners $377, 268,103.11 
Expenditures ......c.cecccecsces $192,817,744.05 
Balance ........sccceecceees + $2,886,833, 0435.47 
Deficit, fiscal yeAP....sccesseos $2,232,167,647 0 
Public Debt ..nccscocesecese $31, 442,520,264.69 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department 
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CIVIC DUEL: Ft. Worth Chooses 
Its W eapon: Billy Rose of ‘Jumbo’ 


In the 1840’s, two little bands of 
frontiersmen pushed their way into 
North Texas’s expansive plains. Just 
39 miles apart in that lonely prairie- 
land they established two tiny settle- 
ments. 

Almost immediately, Dallas and Fort 
Worth became rivals. First they fought 
for the Southwest’s short-lived buffalo- 
hide business; then they became com- 
peting trail stations on the great cattle 
drives from South Texas to the Kansas 
railheads. 

When the railroads poked down into 
Texas in the ’70s, the struggle picked 
up modern tempo and technique. Chug- 
ging, high-stacked locomotives brought 
business booms to both towns. Soon 
factories, wholesalers, distributors, and 
packing houses began drifting back and 
forth in answer to inducements offered 
by the rival Chambers of Commerce. 
Dallas pulled farm implement makers 
and retailers out of Forth Worth. In 
turn, Fort Worth landed the Armour, 
Swift and Libby packing houses. The 
automobile era brought a Chevrolet as- 
sembly plant.to Fort Worth, a Ford 
factory to Dallas. 

Local pride spread from industrial to 
intellectual fields. When a fire gutted 
Texas Christian University at Waco in 
1916, college authorities offered to 
transport their professors to whichever 
city. would put up the biggest endow- 
ment fund. Fort Worth won with a bid 
of $75,000 cash, a 56-acre campus, and 
residential lots worth $125,000. Later 
Dallas slaked its thirst for knowledge; 
it gave $300,000 and a half-interest in 
720 city lots to start Southern Methodist 
University. 

This year Dallas, now a city of 275,- 
000 and a third larger than Fort Worth, 
landed a whopping new prize: The 
Texas Centennial Exposition, a great 
“World’s Fair’ to celebrate the Lone 
Star State’s 100th birthday. Congress, 
the State Legislature and private inter- 
ests had set aside $25,000,000 to finance 
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a Governor Allred, Patron Saint of ‘Spinach Week,’ 


Ground for 


the exposition. The city’s boosters. got 
President Roosevelt’s promise to attend. 
Confidently they predicted that 12,000,- 
000 other visitors would come to gaze at 
50 wondrous buildings, great lagoons, 
and countless exhibitions. 


While Dallas gloated, Fort Worth 
citizens got busy on a scheme for capi- 
talizing on their neighbors’ huge party. 
June 6, the very day set for the Presi- 
dent to open the Texas Centennial at 
Dallas, Fort Worth arranged to start a 
$5,000,000 celebration of its own—a 
Frontier Centennial Exposition, featur- 
ing entertainment. 


To run their Frontier Show, Fort 
Worth residents week before last hired 
a brisk little New Yorker—Billy Rose, 
producer of the giant musical circus 
“Jumbo.” Rose got a $150,000 checking 
account to lure to Fort Worth such 
talent as Mae West, Fred Astaire, Gin- 
ger Rogers, Burns and Allen, and Guy 
Lombardo—plus a “super-bevy of 1,000 
beautiful girls.” Last week he started 
casting two “immense” revues: “The 
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Last Frontier,’ featuring a rodeo; and 
“Frontier Frolics,” featuring legs. For 
working 100 days on the twin produc- 
tion, Rose expected a salary of $100,000. 

Plastering the Southwest next Sum- 
mer will be his slogan: ‘‘For education 
go to Dallas; for entertainment come to 
Fort Worth.” 

FestivAL: A third Texas city last 
week horned in on the competition. 
Having got its Crystal City Spinach 
Festival recognized as an official cen- 
tennial event, the city of Austin per- 
suaded Gov. James V. Allred to pro- 
claim Mar. 16-22 “Spinach Week.” 


* 
STRIKE: Goodyear Employes Win 
Seven Points at $2,500,000 Cost 


One braw mid-February day, 500 
Akron rubber workers sat down—not 
at home, not in local pubs, but right be- 
side their machines—and refused to 
budge. 

Because the Goodyear tire factory 
runs on an assembly line system, the 
quaint strike threw a monkey-wrench 
in the whole works, paralyzing produc- 
tion and forcing a complete shut-down. 
Out came the other 14,000 workers in 
sympathy with the sit-downers’ pro- 
tests against lay-offs of veteran work- 
ers. A five-week labor-vs-capital tussle 
began. 

In Siberian weather, massed pickets 
besieged the plants, set up tents and 
huts in the streets, and defied police 
orders to disperse. Inside, marooned of- 
ficials, leery of exposing themselves, 
watched moving pictures of the mobs 
milling about beneath their windows. 

Last week, as the strike drew into its 
second month, former Mayor Nelson 
Sparks rounded up 9,000 vigilantes to 
break the picket lines. But with both 
sides keyed up for skull-breaking, Paul 
Litchfield, soft-spoken Goodyear presi- 
dent, unexpectedly waved a flag of truce. 

His seven-point peace plan granted 
three major concessions: retraction of 
all disputed lay-offs, recognition of the 
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United Rubber Workers’ Union, and a 
6-hour day. Put to a union vote, it 
brought the walk-out to a close. The 
five-week holiday had cost the workers 
$2,500,000 in lost wages. 


RELIEF: President Tries Making 


Business a Party to His Plans 


Rarely does Franklin D. Roosevelt 
dash off a Message to Congress just on 
the moment’s impulse. With a show- 
man’s instinct for timing, he seldom 
rings up the curtain until the stage is 
set, the lights lowered, and the au- 
dience prepared. 

So it was with the President’s relief 
message last week. 

For days WPA headquarters wailed 
of the need for more relief funds. 
Money, they whispered very audibly, 
was running low. News “leaked out” 
that Administrator Hopkins would soon 
have to contract his far-flung work-re- 
lief empire; a few minor cuts in certain 
WPA rolls were actually ordered. 

It worked. Rising on its hind legs, 
the National Conference of Mayors de- 
manded vast new dole-funds next year. 
Myriads of local politicians flashed 
complaints to Congressional cronies: 
“Listen, Al, the boys here in Muddle- 
burg are worried...” Letters from the 
unemployed swamped Washington. 

By last week the scenery was all in 
place. Over to the Capitol scurried a 
White House messenger with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request for $1,500,000,000 
to spend on relief. Only one thing went 
wrong: Nature stepped in with an out- 
burst of floods that deluged every front- 
page in the land. 


Diacnosis: Even so, the President’s 
size-up of employment’ conditions 
stirred a flurry of speculation. As he 
saw it: “At least 5,000,000 more people 
were at work in December, 1935, than 
in March, 1933. 

“During the current fiscal year the 
cost of relief will amount to $3,500,000,- 
000. During the next fiscal year more 
than $1,000,009,000 will be spent out of 
the Treasury from prior year appro- 
priations ...I am asking only for an 
appropriation of $1,500,000,000.” 

Checking things over, statistically 
minded Congressmen ran afoul of two 
questions: 

1—If, as the President claimed, 5,- 
000,000 have been re-employed since 
1933, why did the Treasury pay out five 
times as much for relief in 1935 as in 
1933? 

Answer: The Federal Government, 
shouldering more and more of the bur- 
den formerly on State, local and pri- 
vate backs, expanded its program to 
meet the needs of jobless thousands 
forced on the dole when their little re- 
serves finally evaporated. Further, 
800,000 others had joined the gray 
ranks of unemployed since March of 
three years ago—mostly youngsters 
coming of age. 

2—If, then, relief rolls remain sky- 
high, how can Mr. Roosevelt propose a 
cut in next year’s appropriation? In 
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WPA Strike: While Congress tussled with the President’s unemployment message, 
Wisconsin officials faced a more immediate relief problem: What to do with 100 strik- 
ing WPA workers ensconced in the State Capitol. For ten days the strikers, with their 
wives and children, lolled about legislative halls. Daily they passed resolutions con- 
demning Governor La Follette and State WPA Administrator Torkelson. It didn’t seem 
to matter that the State was powerless to meet the strikers’ demand for a pay raise from 
$48 to $60 a month. Finally, late last week, the strikers yielded to a force of 70 special 
policemen, filed out of the Capitol, and boarded buses for home. Then they stuck their 
heads from windows and promised they'd be back again. 
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the second half of his message, the, 
President suggested his answer: Let 
industry cooperate in a great new em- 
ployment drive, substituting private 
jobs for government relief. 

As if to jolt private employers into 
action, he rattled the NRA skeleton: 


“Under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the nation learned the 
value of shorter hours in their appli- 
cation to a whole industry . . . Those 
... Who believe in complete freedom of 
private control without any government 
participation should earnestly under- 
take to demonstrate their effectiveness 
by increasing employment.” 


Coup: No one familiar with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s social and economic views 
believed that he actually expected busi- 
nessmen to get together and increase 
payrolls. Altruistic employers who 
raised wages and cut hours would 
handicap themselves in competition with 
chiselers who wouldn’t play ball. And 
this time there would be no hovering 
Blue Eagle to enforce compliance. 

The Presidential point: If business 
did re-absorb a sizable number, well 
and good. But if business didn’t, its fail- 


ure would pave the way for new NRA- 
like legislation later on. 


REVERBERATION: On Capitol Hill, re- 
action fell into conventional party 
grooves. In the House, Republican Lead- 
er Sneil found the message “the last 
grab from the Treasury before elec- 
tion.” Speaker Byrns, Democrat, con- 
sidered it “clear and forceful.” And the 
Republican, Vito Marcantonio, called 
the proposed reduction in relief funds 
“a complete retreat and surrender to 
the American Liberty League.” 


Only important threat to Administra- 
tion plans came from Democratic con- 
servatives like Senator Clark: “I’m 
tired of signing blank checks.” Echoing 
those blunt sentiments, Congressmen 
might start a drive to earmark the 
money, splitting it up into handy pork- 
barrel staves. 

But with pressure being applied from 
all parts of the country, few doubted 
that the bill would go through. Per- 
haps the funds would prove inadequate. 
Nobody, however, will know about that 
until 1937—-when Presidential elections 
and budget-balancing squalls have 
blown over. 
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RHIN ELAN D: Jury of Nations Finds the Reich 


Guilty, Outlines ‘Suitable Measures,’ Then Disperses 


Anthony Eden looked drawn. He 
scribbled on a pad. He gnawed at his 
fingernails. He rested his pale forehead 
in his hands. 

With him at the horseshoe table in 
the Queen Anne room of St. James’s 
Palace sat thirteen fellow-statesmen— 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

Case before the court: By sending 
troops into the Rhineland a fortnight 
ago, had Germany violated the Locarno 
Pact? If so, should the League impose 
sanctions on the Aggressor? 

The Pharisees squabbled amongst 
themselves. Foreign Minister Flandin 
of France wanted to vote at once. Eden 
pointed out that the Council had invited 
Germany to this meeting and Berlin had 
not yet replied. 

Someone else recalled the terms of 
the invitation. The Council would be 
glad to hear Germany’s case, but re- 
fused to discuss Hitler’s Mar. 7 pro- 
posals—chief of them, a 25-year non- 
aggression pact between the Reich, 
France and Belgium. 

Now to his dismay Flandin learned 
that Eden—undoubtedly under pressure 
from Baldwin and public opinion—had 
notified Berlin: “It is clear the propo- 
sals of the Reich’s Chancellor . . . must 
be discussed at the proper time... His 
Majesty’s Government are doing their 
utmost.” 

And in the midst of the bickering a 
messenger boy darted in and handed 
Eden a note. The young Foreign Min- 
ister read it, re-read it, crossed and re- 
crossed his legs, then handed the slip 
to the presiding officer, Stanley Bruce. 
The Australian blinked and rapped 





for order: “Gentlemen, the Germans 
have accepted.” 

If he had said, “London Bridge has 
finally fallen down,” he could hardly 
have caused more bedlam. Above it he 
bellowed: “Let us postpone the formal 
meeting ... talk about this... two by 
two.” 


LiTicATion: While they awaited the 
arrival of Berlin’s emissary, the learned 
statesmen took the opportunity to air 
their views on the situation for the ben- 
efit of each other and the public. 

Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinoff 
dedicated half an hour to a flow of sar- 
casm unusual even for him: 

“For the third time the Soviet takes 
its place among the members of the 
Council . . . who register in the most 
decisive manner their indignation at 
this breach .. .” 

“IT have permitted myself to speak 
with complete frankness. It was easier 
for me ... because of the manner in 
which Hitler ... allows himself to speak 
in public of the Soviet. 


“We object to the idea that... 
brutal infringement of treaties and 
saber rattling . . . should» confer the 
privilege to dictate to all Europe.” 

For Italy, Ambassador Dino Grandi— 
while tacitly admitting he might vote 
“guilty” as a formality—warned: “You 
cannot expect from my country an ap- 
plication of measures that would be 
incompatible with the position in which 
[sanctions] have placed her.” 

Turkish Foreign Minister Tewfik 
Rushdi Aras also said his country could 
not guarantee to support sanctions. His 


German Soldiers Stack Arms Outside a Coblenz Schoolhouse; in the Deserted Classrooms They Sleep on Hay 





unspoken reason: Turkey wants to 
fortify the Dardanelles, at present de- 
militarized by treaty. 

Foreign Minister Beck of Poland—as 
well as one or two others—pleaded for 
patience: “Hitler, in recent speeches 

- Showed the desire to keep [his] 
obligations .. .” 

All of which proved only one thing: 
that no matter what the verdict, the 
sentence would not be heavy. 


VerpicT: Wednesday afternoon two 
huge Junkers monoplanes alighted at 
Croydon. Out of them marched twenty 
Nazis—Joachim von Ribbentrop and his 
diplomatic train. The German Ambas- 
sador-at-Large (see page 27) lost no 
time in getting to work. 

After dropping his retinue at the pa- 
latial Carlton Hotel in the Haymarket, 
he hurried over to the House of Com- 
mons to see his old friend Anthony Eden 
—another Ambassador-at-Large who 
made good. 

In his heart, Ribbentrop hardly ex- 
pected Germany to be cleared by— 
G. B. S. said it—the Bloodthirsty Paci- 
fists. But he might be able to wangle 
a suspended sentence. 

The sky sparkled blue next morning 
as he stepped into the Queen Anne 
room. One movie camera—first ever 
allowed in the sacred precincts— 
whirred a few moments in the sunlit 
silence. 

Then President Bruce said: “I will 
call on the representative of Germany.” 

Litvinoff moved forward in his seat. 
Premier van Zeeland of Belgium kept 
his eyes glued on the erect, well-tail- 
ored figure of the German. Ribbentrop 
spoke quietly, rapidly, with a South 
German accent: 

“I am convinced no nation ever had 
a@ more just cause...” 

He emphasized Germany’s long pa- 
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tience under the yoke of the Versailles 
Treaty. 
“But what happened? A new Franco- 


Soviet alliance ... (which) represents 
275,000,000 people .. . regarded at pres- 
ent as the strongest military powers in 
the world ... and directed .exclusively 
against Germany...” 

Flandin busily scratched on his note- 
pad. 

“France can decide at her own dis- 
cretion whether Germany or Russia is 


the aggressor ... Germany has entered 
on no military alliances ... (Colonel 
Beck scratched his jaw) ... France ac- 


cordingly has violated the Locarno Pact 
by unilateral action!” 

Ribbentrop finished: “I... hope the 
council may . .. pave the way for a 
better future for our poor, peaceless 
Europe.” 

Eden, who looked half-dead, motioned 
to Bruce and the court recessed. At 
4 P.M. it reconvened for the vote: - 

Argentina—Yes . .. Chile—silent... 
Ecuador—absent. Flandin, still intent 
on his notes, muttered Yes. Ribbentrop 
said crisply, nein. Litvinoff (studying 
his blotter): Yes. Score: For convic- 
tion, 11; for acquittal, none. The votes 
of Germany, France and Belgium—as 
parties to the dispute—didn’t count. 

Ribbentrop rose. Through pale, tight 
lips he said: 

“The German people have a deep con- 
viction that the resolution will not be 
maintained in the judgment of history.” 

The camera whirred. 


SENTENCE: Taking prompt advantage 
of the verdict, the Locarno signatories 
drafted measures to discipline Ger- 
many. They submitted to each other’s 
governments, to Berlin and to the 
League a plan that called for: 

1—A world conference to discuss dis- 
armament, raw materials, internation- 
al trade quotas and Hitler’s proposals 
to rejoin the League. 

2—Decision by the Hague Tribunal 
on Germany’s claims against the Fran- 
co-Soviet pact. 

3—A temporary new demilitarized 
German zone—this time 12% miles 
east of the French and Belgian fron- 
tiers. 

4—In case of German refusal, “suit- 
able measures” by the Locarno powers. 


SUSPENSE: Eden, presented the plan— 
issued by Britain as a White Paper—to 
the House of Commons. He intimated 
he didn’t consider it an ultimatum to 
Germany: ‘We have sought to create 
an opportunity for the settlement of 
Western Europe on a firm, enduring 
foundation .. .” 

King Edward actually went out of his 
way to treat the Criminal hospitably. 
For twenty minutes he chatted with 
von Ribbentrop in the privacy of Buck- 
ingham. 

Then all the pious statesmer went 
their ways. Baldwin and Eden went to 
the country for their first rest in weeks. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain—harried by financiers 
who want to avert sanctions and lend 
Germany money—went to hear Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in A Minor. He consid- 
ers the molto adagio movement “the 
most soothing music ever composed.” 
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GERMANY: Hitler Mends His Political 
Fences—an Admittedly Superfluous Job 


“Now is the time for all good Ger- 
man patriots to come to the aid of the 
Fuehrer!” (Or else—.) Throughout Ger- 
many last week, orators yelled this 
official campaign slogan. Bands played. 
Black Guards and Nazi Girls marched 
through the streets singing. 

Huge posters proclaimed: GERMANY 
IS FREE! The ballot sheets for the 
Reichstag election Mar. 29 will pro- 
claim: JA! They will carry the name 
of only one party—The National So- 


s 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hitler Reiterates His Challenge: 
‘We Will Not Retreat One Inch’ 


cialist German Labor Party—and only 
one list of candidates, headed by 
ADOLF HITLER. 

Police will help non-Nazis, if any, 
find their way to the voting booths to 
sign the one-way ticket. The result 
will be: For Hitler—40,000,000 or more. 
Against Hitler—0. 

Then, why? The Fuehrer himself 
recently explained: “I know all Ger- 
many is behind me. The election will 
merely be an Official gesture, for foreign 
consumption.” 

With superfluous magnificence, the 
Incumbent last week made himself 
three speeches. First he traversed the 
Polish Corridor to East Prussia. 


Between storms of cheering at Ko- 
nigsberg, he said: “For once a single 
man comes forth in Europe behind 
whom stands a whole nation... My 
struggle for your honor ... has con- 
sumed ... a tremendous amount of 
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- nervous energy. I am not getting 
any younger...” 

Then he went to Hamburg. In the 
hall where Max Schmeling pummeleq 
Steve Hamas last year, Hitler became 
almost as hysterical as the mob that 
heard him: “I need the German people 
in the struggle ... against the inso. 
lence of others who still regard Ger. 
many as an inferior... 

“Whatever happens, we will not yield 
an inch!” 

And then the Fuehrer journeyed to 
Breslau—capital of Silesia in the 
tongue of territory between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Here he motored 
slowly through 5 miles of joy-crazeq 
crowds. 

“I have ... accepted the responsibil. 
ity ... for the present generation . ., 
and even for the coming generation . , , 

“One seeks, in vain, a comparison in 
history!” 

To which everybody agreed—unani- 
mously. 


FRANCE: Flandin Renders Accounting 
To Both French and American Taxpayers 


Back at his post after uneasy hours 
in London, Foreign Minister Flandin 
lost no time in reassuring the Chamber 
of Deputies: the White Paper repre- 
sented an ultimatum to Hitler—not a 
mere basis for further negotiations. 

“If Germany refuses ... our gov- 
ernments are determined to apply the 
measures they deem necessary.” 

The following day, 402 zealous Depu- 
ties voted France’s largest war budget 
since 1918. Against only four dissenting 
voices, they appropriated $863,000,000 
and approved a bond issue of $416,000,- 
000—total, $1,279,000,000. 

Lest French taxpayers cringe, army 
Chief of Staff Weygand put his shoulder 
to the cannon-wheel with a speech to 
cavalry officers: “We have just suf- 
fered a humiliation ... It is sad to ad- 


mit it, but ... Wwe are paying for our 
mistakes.” 
Lest American taxpayers blame 


France for not declaring war on Ger- 
many, Foreign Minister Flandin ex- 
plained over a transatlantic hookup: 

“France ... kept calm because she 
was sure of her strength and her right 
... 1am sure to meet with the approval 
of all the American people.” 


” 
AUSTRIA: Socialists Spared by 


Fascist Guns Face Fascist Trial 


Dawn in Vienna, Feb. 12, 1934. Gray 
light outlined the huge, still-as-death 
Karl Marx apartments. Behind the 
barricaded doors, men with machine- 
guns fought off sleep and terror. 

A few blocks away, troops moved 4 
field gun into position—an explosion 
sent flights of pigeons wheeling from 
St. Stephen’s slender spire. Machine- 
guns and rifles crackled. 

For four days Austrians slaughtered 
Austrians. When the smoke zose from 
the shell-pocked Marx. House, Prince 
von Starhemberg’s Fascist cannoneers 
had smashed the Austrian Socialist 
Party. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD INTERNATIONAL 
Behind Triumphant Bands, Long Lines of Infantry Crossed the Rhine—Rifles 
on Left Shoulders, Leaving Right Arms Free to Give the Nazi Salute 
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Rhineland Girls Broke Through 
- « « Then Artillery and Supply Units Rumbled Past the Monumental Cologne Cathedral .. . 
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Last week the Marx garrison’s rem- 
nants went on trial for high treason. 
All over Europe, leaders of Democratic 
movements anxiously awaited the 
court’s judgment on 30 men and wom- 
en. 


Scnurzsunp: After Austria-Hungary 
wracked itself to bits in 1918, the 
Marxists emerged in control of Vienna 
—which means national—politics. The 
war-dazed countryside merely followed 
the capital. 


Then among the pines and larches 
appeared a prophet. Ernst Rudiger 
von Starhemberg—an old-line aristo- 
crat who had ducked bullets with Hit- 
ler in Munich but now copied Mus- 
solini’s Fascism—went among the vil- 
lages gathering a feudal army. By 1932 
he put 60,000 well-trained and armed 
rustics at Chancellor Dollfuss’s dis- 
posal. He demanded immediate aboli- 
tion of Socialism. 


The Marxists, he pointed out, also 
had been arming: since 1920 they had 
marshaled i00,000 men into their 
Schutzbund or Defense Corps. It took 
the tiny Chancellor two years to make 
up his mind. When he did, the bloody 
1934 civil war resulted. 





Pea: Last week’s defendants cap- 
italized on the Nazi angle. Karl Hans 
Sailer, half-blind ex-editor of the Ar- 
beiter Zeitung, harangued the court for 
two hours—coughing incessantly from 
14 months of imprisonment: 

“Had it not been for Socialism... 
hundreds of our members . . . might 
have been seduced into joining the 
Nazis ...so great was their hatred of 
the Austrian Fascist regime...” 





GREECE: Who Lived 


An Exile, Preferred to Die One 


Venizelos, 


One Summer 45 years ago, Georges 
Clemenceau visited the island of Crete. 
An ardent Hellenist, France’s future 
“Tiger’’ went to study ruins. But on his 
return he said: 


“My most interesting discovery ... 
was a young lawyer ...I can’t quite 
recall his name ... yet in a few years 
all Europe will be talking of him.” 


Last week, in a modest Paris apart- 
ment, the Cretan lawyer breathed his 
last plea: “Vive la Roi!” Eleutherios 
Venizelos, an exile in youth, died an 
exile at 71—with a good word for a 
King he had not liked. 


FREEDOM: Few years passed before 
the young advocate vindicated Clemen- 
ceau’s judgment. In 1897, after a period 
of exile in Greece, he whipped his native 
island into a revolt that ended nearly 
300 years of Turkish dominion. 


Again in 1909 all Europe talked of 
him, when the lanky blond politician 
brought Crete into the Hellenic king- 
dom. The following year he became 
Premier and started welding the Balkan 
Alliance. Two years later Greece, Ser- 
bia and Bulgaria attacked Turkey in 
unison. Result: Greece came out with 
a 100 per cent gain in territory—an im- 
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portant nation for the first time since 
antiquity. 

In the World War, Venizelos’s pene- 
trating blue eyes saw a further chance 
to expand his country. Against the 
wishes of King Constantine—the Kai- 
ser’s brother-in-law—he lined Greece up 
with the Allies. This caused friction at 
court, but in 1917 Venizelos forced Con- 
stantine to abdicate in favor of his pro- 
Allies son, Alexander. 

He wielded power until 1919, when he 
tried to wrest Smyrna, with its 470,000- 
odd Greeks, from Turkey. The League 
balked his plan and war-sick voters at 
home turned against him. The follow- 
ing year Alexander’s monkey-bite death 
and Constantine’s return forced Veni- 
zelos into exile. 


In AND OvuT: But he came back. In 
1922 he engineered an anti-Royalist re- 
volt that threw out Constantine for 
good. For nearly a-decade the long- 
whiskered Cretan’s commandments 
came in tablets from the Acropolis. 

In 1932 Panayoti Tsaldaris, Royalist 
leader, pushed him out again. Venizelos 
made three futile comeback attempts. 
One year ago he marshaled most of the 
Greek Navy.in a last effort to regain 
power. But the comic opera planes of 
another-military iron man—Gen. George 
Kondylis—blasted his stage-prop ships 
into submission. With a death sentence 
over his head, Venizelos flied to Paris. 

In December, George II, whom he had 
quietly opposed, mounted the throne 
and pardoned him. But the embittered 
old man now sought only rest. He had 
nothing .to say when, two months ago, 
Marshal Kondylis dropped dead. 


































































































SPAIN: Madrid ‘Liquidates’ ihe 
Fascist Phalanx; Jails Rivera 


Last week a tall, handsome Spanish 
nobleman sat in a Madrid prison. Pre. 
mier Manuel Azana had placed him 
there on a charge of “inciting his fo]- 
lowers to armed rebellion.” 

Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera—son 
of the late dictator, Marquis of Estella, 
Grandee of Spain, and el jefe (The 
Chief) of Spanish Fascism—read a 
court order: 

“The Falange Espanola is hereby 
suspended . . . its clubs throughout the 
eountry are closed.” 


Young Don Jose Antonio smiled. 
Long ago he had issued instructions 
against just such a contingency. Though 
the government had arrested scores of 
leaders of the 75,000 strong Spanish 
Phalanx, plenty remained free. And 
these would continue to meet—in secret. 


® Premier Azana “liquidated” the Blue- 
shirt Phalanx to mollify Marxists. For 
weeks the Communists had been sack- 
ing convents, burning churches and ex- 
changing blows with police. They de- 
manded a Red dictatorship, ‘‘to stamp 
out Fascism.” 


Last week, after destroying three 
more shrines, the Communists eased up. 


© In Portugal—which supplies Britain 
with port wine and potential military 
airports—the government warned: “It 
is known many extreme supporters of 
the new regime across the border plan 
a social revolution to include the whole 
Iberian peninsula.” 
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COLOMBIA: Old Order Changes, 
To Disgust of the Catholics 


Until two years ago, Colombia had 
lived the most peaceful political life of 
all the large Latin American nations. 
Then the Liberals, after 50 years of 
Conservative domination, launched a 
determined bid for power. 

On a wave of reform for constitution 
and country, an all-Liberal Congress 
last year swept into the Bogota Capi- 
tol. In protest against “constitutional 
tinkering,” the Conservatives followed 
an old Spanish custom and kept out of 
the election. 

Last week the Catholic Church and 
the Conservative Party—close allies in 
Colombia—rose up in rhetorical arms 
against the proposed changes. In mani- 
festos, each warned Congress that pas- 
sage of “revolutionary measures,” would 
end “all hope of conciliation with the 
government.” 

Liberal President Alfonso Lopez met 
the challenge. He extended the present 
special session of Congress until adop- 
tion of the constitutional revisions and 
exhorted his party: “Be ready to de- 
fend the Liberal regime at any sac- 
rifice.”’ 

Catholic-Conservative wrath centered 
on amendments that substituted lay for 
Catholic education; permitted divorce 
by mutual consent; granted legal 
standing to Masonic lodges; and re- 
quired private schools to admit illegiti- 
mate children. 


© 
U.S.S.R.: 
Ugly Head on a Collective Farm 


Raises Its 


Sabotage 


Emma died last week on a Soviet 
collective farm near Nizhni Tagil. 

Furious Farm Bureau officials hur- 
ried down to the barnyard to see Milk- 
maid Olga Sosedkina. 

OFFICIALS: How come a prize cow 
like Emma... a 5,000-quart-a-year 
milk producer ... dies from nails in 
her hay? 

OLGA: You see, it was like this. The 
other day a couple of fellows came 
along trying to make trouble because I 
am a Stakhanoffite. 

OFFICIALS: A-a-ah! Continue. 

OLGA: They said Emma had to die. 
They intended to show the government 
they don’t want any new-fangled effi- 
ciency system on the farms. 

OFFICIALS: So, that’s it! Just like that 
cow over Paroslavl way, except they 
gave that one needles. It’s a plot! 
We've got to stop it before it gets 
started. 

The worried bureaucrats remembered 
Stalin’s words at a Stakhanoff confer- 
ence last November: “Executives ob- 
structing progressive movements will 
get punched on the jaw.” 

They promptly arrested the men 
named by Olga and also a number of 
dairy bureau functionaries. 


Ipea: Last August Alexei Stakhan- 
off, a coal miner in the Donetz Basin— 
Russia’s Pennsylvania—had an idea. 
Why should one man handle a drill, 
then a shovel and then a pick at odd 
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intervals? They didn’t do things that 
way in America. 

Stakhanoff reorganized his shift on 
efficiency lines—each man to the job 
that suited him, and nothing else. 

Production jumped fivefold. The 
government heard of it, decorated the 
humble miner with the Order of Lenin, 
and decided to extend his scheme to in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

The idea started with a bang. But 
last week Moscow experts admitted the 
Stakhanoff plan had failed to speed up 
industrial output. On the contrary, in 
many cases production had sunk below 
minimum Annual Plan requirements. 

Even in the Donetz region, where the 
method originated, one mine alone re- 
ported a full production quota. The 
majority soon abandoned the efficiency 
scheme—let the miners return to their 
old “inefficient” habits. 


Several light industries tried and 
quickly gave up the Stakhanoff Plan. 
Heavier industries, including steel, oil, 
pig-iron, copper and railway cars, 
showed discouraging decreases. Arch- 
angel reported strikes on collective 
farms. Then came the cow-killings. 


Recorp: “Sabotage and  bureau- 
cracy!” stormed the authorities in Mos- 
cow. 

They cited a grim six-month record: 
two Stakhanoffites murdered; attempts 
against several others; three men sen- 
tenced to death for killing a Stakha- 
noffite; two men and a woman given 
five years of Siberian exile for “nag- 
ging” a plan worker; and innumerable 
minor sabotage crimes. 

An editorial in Pravda, Stalin’s offi- 








SOVFOTO 


Stakhanoffism: No Brass Tacks in Your Hay, My Pet, Says This Soviet Lass 


cial mouthpiece, lashed out: “Rotten 
officials are trampling the work of 
Stakhanoffite workers and engineers. 
Opportunists and wreckers are plotting 
to undermine Soviet industry.” 

Next day, the government ordered 
“immediate action to eradicate the re- 
bellious forces.” 

In the national emergency, Commis- 
sar of Heavy Industry Gregory Ordz- 
honikidze set brother bureaucrats an 
example. Summoning the directors of 
all industries, factories, and mines, he 
told them: By April you must over- 
come production shortages and start in- 
creasing your output. 


® Klementi Voroshiloff, War-Navy 
Commissar, announced he would Stak- 
hanoffite the soldiers and sailors. He 
didn’t explain what he’d do with a cav- 
alryman who could also cook. 


* 
SEA POWER: Ideal Treaty: Each 
Power to Build as It Pleases 


Two years after the World War, 
Adolph Ochs returned from London 
with a bright British idea. Why not put 
a limit on those expensive, hostile de- 
vices, warships? The New York Times’s 
late publisher put the matter before 
Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby. 

As a result, enthusiastic statesmen 
came to Washington and signed the 
1922 Washington Treaty, curbing the 
number of battleships. But then no- 
body cared to build those over-expen- 
sive monsters. 


On the comparatively cheap cruisers, 
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the powers failed to agree until 1930. 
Then, in London, the U. S., Britain and 
Japan established a limit, which Britain 
reserved the right to ignore if France 
or Italy built too many. 

With all these facts expiring this 
year, statesmen met in London four 
months ago. This week they agreed on 
a new treaty. 

The admirals like it. No battleships 
over 35,000 tons—nothing larger is 
practicable. No cruisers over 8,000 tons 
—the deadliest type. No aircraft car- 
riers over 22,000 tons—the ideal size. 
But as many of each as you please. 

One more point: If any power be- 
gins a naval race “the treaty becomes 
non-operative.” 


® Monday Japanese Navy Minister 
Osami Nagano announced Tokyo’s 1936 
program: More and bigger battleships. 


JAPAN: Tokyo Hears Moscow and 
Nanking Have an Understanding 


Last week Premier Koki Hirota had 
not yet picked a Foreign Minister for 
his new Cabinet. Speaking as Foreign 
Affairs director, he stressed “the Em- 
pire’s consistent policy to maintain 
friendly relations with other powers.” 

But “in view of the international sit- 
uation the government will replenish 
national defenses and carry out positive 
diplomacy.” Also: “Japan hopes to 
obtain fruitful results of its position as 
the stabilizing force in East Asia.” 

A few days later, Tokyo heard ru- 
mors of a secret Sino-Soviet alliance. 
Principal purported terms: Grant of 
“material Soviet aid’ to the Nanking 
Government; discontinuance by the 
Chinese Government of asserting its 
sovereign rights in Mongolia on condi- 
tion of Sino-Soviet mutual assistance. 

At the same time, Ambassador Ota 
reported from Moscow that Russia 
would agree to the recent Japanese pro- 
posal of a commission to arbitrate the 
Soviet-Manchukuan border disputes. 
One condition: Japan must agree to 
similar action to clarify the Outer Mon- 
golian-Manchukuo frontier question. 

While Hirota deciphered this news, 
Ambassador Hachiro Arita left Nan- 
king for Shanghai. Some deduced that 
the former Vice Foreign Minister—who 
once held a post in Washington and 
who recently has learned a lot about 
Mongolia—might continue to Tokyo 
and take the Foreign Affairs portfolio. 





- WAR 


ITALY: Nation That Has a Duce 
Needs No Chamber of Deputies 








The Italian armies in Africa admitted 
last week that they hadn’t won the war 
yet. In the North, Marshal Badoglio’s 
scouts estimated Haile Selassie had suc- 
ceeded in gathering some 100,000 men 
to block the road to the capital. 

In the South, Gen. Rodolfo Graziani 
stopped poring over maps and gave Ras 
Nassibu, Ogaden defender, a jolt. Twen- 


ty-seven planes destroyed Jijiga, center 
of Ethiopian defense on the road to Ha- 
rar and the Addis Ababa-Jibuti railroad. 


© At home, Mussolini promised plenty 
of war for the future. His voice boomed 
in the Julius Caesar Hall atop Capitol 
Hill: “. .. Inescapable fact that the na- 
tions will be called to war... genera- 
tions now coming must prepare...” 

“How might war begin? No one can 
say. But the wheels of destiny are run- 
ning fast.” 

They changed their course as he 
spoke. In his next words he: 1—abol- 
ished the Chamber of Deputies as no 





ACME 
Hachiro Arita Knows a Lot 
About Conditions in Mongolia 


longer needed in the Fascist State; 
2—replaced it with the National Coun- 
cil of Corporations, which took over all 
functions of labor and employer groups 
in 1933; and 3—gave the State control 
of all key industries. 

“These industries soon may have to 
work exclusively for armed forces .. .” 


® Such words would have excited Ge- 
neva last Fall. In October the League 
solemnly became a Committee of 51 to 
condemn the Italian aggressor. 

Later the Committee of 51 named a 
Committee of 13 to direct sanctions. 

Then the Sanctions Committee desig- 
nated itself a Conciliation Committee 
to study the widely divergent peace 
conditions of Rome and Addis Ababa. 

Last week the Conciliation Commit- 
tee appointed a Committee of Two— 
League Secretary Avenol and Salvador 
de Madariaga of Spain—to find out 
what Mussolini wants. 
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BROUN: The Liberal Columnis; 
‘Hitch-Hikes’ to Milwaukee Jail 


Last Jan. 6, members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, union of editor. 
ial employes, left an unpleasant mem- 
orandum on the desk of John Black, 

publisher of Hearst’s Wisconsin News, 
Reporters on Milwaukee’s third largest 
paper wanted a work-week of five 71,- 
hour days; $30 a week for beginners, 
$70 for men with seven years’ expe- 
rience; a dismissal bonus of two-weeks’ 
pay for fledglings and six-weeks’ pay 
for veterans of ten years’ News expe- 
rience. 

Black was on an awkward spot. He 
knew “the chief”’—William Randolph 
Hearst—was the most outspoken foe 
the guild had. 

A string of conferences left report- 
ers and management at complete log- 
gerheads. Black stuck to his guns: 
“The Hearst management will not enter 
into any agreement... that recognizes 
the guild.” 

Intent on jamming the guild down 
the unwilling Hearst throat, 25 re- 

“porters, photographers and copy boys 

quit their jobs Feb. 17. 
© Trades union members flew to aid 

their white collar brothers. At one 
time, as many as 2,000 picketers 
churned around the building. Guilds- 
men assigned sympathizers chunks of 
the telephone book and asked them to 
call everyone listed and request them 
to stop reading the paper. 

Sound trucks blared the strikers’ 
story and a Miller Hall mass meeting 
burned Hearst’s effigy. Any one of 
these items would ordinarily be biggest 
news of the day in Milwaukee. Yet the 
big Journal and smaller Sentinel ob- 
served the ancient rule of not report- 
ing a rival’s troubles and remained si- 
lent. Last week the strike made news 
which they could no longer ignore. 


Adopting ancient football tactics, po- 
lice formed a flying wedge to jam a 
non-striking reporter through picket 
lines and into the News building. Strik- 
ers jostled the police, who retaliated by 
collaring six strikers. Up stepped a 
seventh who demanded he, too, be ar- 
rested. The seventh was Heywood 
Broun, syndicate columnist and presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild. 

In jail, charged with resisting an of- 
ficer, Broun drawled a bitter complaint 
about being denied his legal right of 
access to a telephone. Two hours lat- 
er, bail—$125 for each of the seven— 
arrived. At his hearing Apr. 13 the 
columnist will have a chance to air his 
case. Meanwhile, he complained: 


“I was not particularly well accom- 
modated because I had more or less to 
hitch-hike a ride in the patrol wagon 
. .. I’ve been arrested on two previous 
occasions [at a 1930 women’s dress 
workers’ strike in New York and at 
the Electric Auto-Lite strike in Toledo 
in 1934], but this is the first time I 
was ever put in a cell. . . and [I] real- 
ize why people go nuts in jail.” 
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PAYMENTS 10 
SUIT YOUR PURSE! 


.-. When you buy a 
General Motors Car/ 


Want a new car this Spring? Here is the con- 
venient and economical way to buy it on 
instalments. 


Select the new General Motors car that fits your 
purse and purpose— make the usual down payment 
—then arrange your monthly payments of the 
balance on the General Motors Instalment Plan. 


This Plan enables dealers in General Motors 
cars to arrange the monthly payments best suited 
to your circumstances and the car you buy— 
whether the payments are $15, $20, $25, or any 
other amount per month. 


And this is important! Pay as much per month as 
you can comfortably afford, and acquire ownership 


GENERAL MOTORS 








of your car inas short a period as possible—for that 
is the cheapest way to buy any car on instalments. 

The General Motors Instalment Plan makes it 
easy for you to figure and see for yourself, in ad- 
vance, exactly what the relative costs of various 
payment terms are. Compare it with any other 
plan on a dollars and cents basis— and be sure to 
include as complete insurance protection. 

Under the General Motors Instalment Plan you 
receive a policy in General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation, protecting your new car against Fire, 
Theft, and Accidental Damage—including Collision. 

Ask your dealer to show you how conveniently 
the General Motors Instalment Plan can be made 
to fit your requirements and your pocketbook. 





Cy) INSTALMENT PLAN 


OPERATED BY Generat Morors Acceptance Corporation 
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Flick a finger.. 


The new way to drive... easier, safer...and a clear floc + 
in front! That’s the magic of Hudson’s Electric Hand! 


Reading time ...3 min., 45 sec.! 
Learning time ... no time at all! 
Enjoyment time . . . unlimited! 
That’s the story of the Electric 
Hand, by clock and calendar. 


And if you knew how highly 
Hudson owners think of Electric 
Hand magic, you’d hurry to the 
nearest showroom and put your 
hands in this picture. 


Good-byeto“Gearshift-itis”’ 


In 1936 traffic your eyes really 
belong on the road ... and your 
hands on the wheel. You can keep 
them there, if you drive with the 
Electric Hand. While a finger 
flick shifts your gears ... surely, 
smoothly, silently. 


Of course, you can have the 
regular gear shift in a Hudson, 
lever and all. The Electric Hand 
is optional, at small extracost. But 
once you’ve tried this newer, 


better way, you will say good-bye 
with a smile to old-fashioned 
shifting . . . and the levers you 
used to stumble over. How Hud- 
son owners do enjoy that clear 
floor space in front, with /eg room, 
as well as seat room, for three! 


But Hudson’s Electric Hand 
will be only an introduction to 
other Hudson magic that is just 
as delightful. The magic of Hud- 
son performance. Power that 
makes molehills out of mountains 
...and flows as smoothly as cream 
from a pitcher. 


22.86 Miles Per Gallon 


A motor built as this one is will 
never tire itself ...or you. It has 
the stuff that mileage is made of 
... and totals of 150,000, 200,000 
and over are common with Hud- 
son owners. 


And just a few weeks ago a 


1936 Hudson Eight Sedan took 
three passengers and their b.s- 
gage over the 352 mountain mi'es 
of the Los Angeles-Yosem ite 
Economy Run ... averaging 22.36 
officially certified miles per gallon 
of gasoline, with no coasting «l- 
lowed. So much for economy. 


Take A Discovery Drive! 
A Hudson Eight will introduce 


you to a new kind of comfort, 
too, in the biggest, roomiest cars 
ever priced so low. And a new 
kind of safety ... in bodies ail of 
steel, with solid roof of seamless 
steel. Plus many, many other im- 
portant new features no other 
Eight can give you. 

Why not make your discovery 
trip today? Get acquainted with 
“the greatest Eight of them all” 
... via the Electric Hand. 


HUDSON MOTOR CARCO., Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ont. 





Pictured below is the 1936 Hudson Super Straight Eight 
- leader of the style parade. . 
120 or 127-inch wheelbase . . . 
your choice of 113 or 124 smooth horsepower. ¢ Like all 
Hudson models, it has all these important... 


Touring Sedan, . 
gest car ever priced so low. 

















. the big- 


exclusive 





1936 features: Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes (patent applied 
for). Radial Safety Control (patent applied for). Tru-Line Steer- 
ing. The Rhythmic Ride. The Electric Hand (an optional extra). 
And many another that you’ll discover for yourself on your 
first visit to a Hudson showroom. 





‘i ELECTRIC HAND is mounted conveniently 
under the steering wheel. There you see the same 
familiar gear positions in their regular order. But 
instead of pushing and pulling a long, unwieldy 
lever set in the floor, you shift with a finger touch 
on the Electric Hand .. . as easily as flicking the 
ash from a cigarette. Nothing to unlearn, and 
nothing new to learn. 





Just press your clutch, and move the lever to the 
gear you want. The Electric Hand does the shifting 
. - « smoothly, instantly, without effort. That’s 
all there is to driving with the Electric Hand. 
So simple and dependable is this method of shifting 
that the same principle is now in use on big inter- 
city buses... carrying heavy loads and with hun- 
dreds of gear shifts every trip. 


HUDSON 


SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT 


$760 and up for Eights, 113 or 124 H.P.; 
$710 and up for a Hudson Six with 93 
or 100 H. P., f. 0. b. Detroit. Standard 
group of accessories extra. Longer 
wheelbases, up to 127 inches. 


°760 


There’s a saving for you, too, in the 


NEW HUDSON.C. I. T. 


6% Time Payment Plan... 
Low Monthly Payments 


ALSO BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE. $595 AND UP, F. O. B. DETROIT 
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Stalin encourages an appetite for the American Fox trot as well as the 
hot dog. Last week brought these photographs of workers at an eve- 
ning dancing class. The sign overhead explains the Soviet purpose: 
‘Our Red Army is not only foundation of the defense of our country 
but a school of the new culture of the worker’s and peasant’s State.’ 
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MUSIC: Mexico’s No. 1 Composer 
Tries His Baton on the WPA 


Carlos Chavez, top Mexican conduc- 
tor-composer, fears neither man nor 
critic. Last week, while the fate of his 
coming debut with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Boston Symphony 
still hung in the balance, he made his 
first public appearance in this country 
—_as leader of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
WPA Symphony. 

Although the orchestra boasts many 
competent musicians, it has worked as 
a unit only since Jan. 26. Quite natural- 
ly, the members lack the flexibility and 
ease that comes from years of ensemble 
work. Chavez showed his faith in them 
and himself by programming the diffi- 
cult “Iberia” of Debussy, and Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 

The classic Fifth came forth a bit 
uncertainly—possibly because Chavez 
is fundamentally a modernist. But con- 
ductor and orchestra alike showed a 
deft understanding of the Spanish in- 
tricacies of “Iberia,’”’ presenting it with 
professional polish. 

Later Chavez spoke enthusiastically 
of the men and the “woo-pee-ay’—the 
nearest pronunciation he can get to the 
government’s colossal relief project. The 
musicians are well organized and inter- 
ested in their future—which, contends 
the Mexican, lies in the hands of the 
men who will conduct for them. 


STRINGS: Chavez should be a good 
judge of embryonic music organiza- 
tions—his career is spattered with 
them. As far back as 1921 he was 
forming string ensembles in Mexico 
City, disrupting the peace of mind of 
academic music lovers with premieres 
of Stravinsky, Satie and Schoenberg. 
He delved into the almost forgotten 
territory of Mexican Indian folk music 
and emerged with a small orchestra of 
Indian instruments for which he and 
his countrymen now compose. 

In 1928 Chavez, then only 29, took 
command of the bedraggled elements 
of the musicians’ union’s symphony, 
which had been the pride of Mexico in 
Diaz’s day, and built it into the first- 
rate Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico. He 
still heads the organization. 

Until recently he acted as Director 
of the National Conservatory of Music 
and as chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Secretariat of Public Edu- 
cation. The boundless energy of the 
man seems felt in almost every musi- 
cal corner of Mexico—and with it all 
he takes a prominent place among com- 
posers with some 40 orchestral and in- 
strumental pieces. 


InviTATIONS: Both Koussevitsky and 
Stokowski thought the United States 
had not heard enough of Chavez’s work, 
which is rarely played except in special 
concerts of Latin-American composers. 
When they found he would be in this 
country, both conductors rearranged 
their orchestra schedules so that he 
might conduct. 

With the Philadelphia this week, 





Chavez presents his ballet-symphony 
“H.P.” and “Sinfonia de Antigona,” as 
well as Roy Harris’s new “Farewell to 
Pioneers.’”’ The conductor’s Apr. 10-11 
visit to Boston will be brief: He will 
present Antigona as the first half of 
each performance, then turn the podi- 
um over to Koussevitsky. 


ART: Artisis Find Less and Less 
Trouble Collecting Their Rents 


The American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers inched ahead last 
week in its rental battle. The Yale Club, 
New York, holding its first alumni 
artists’ show, agreed to pay the much 
fought-over exhibition fee which mem- 
bers of the society now demand. 

The club didn’t endorse the idea, but 
it wouldn’t let a small rental fee thwart 





Carlos Chavez Looks to Conduc- 
tors to Develop WPA Musicians 


plans for a comprehensive show—the 70 
exhibitors include Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Reginald Marsh, Eugene Savage, and 
Sergeant Kendall. For the society that 
meant another victory in the year-old 
campaign to secure compensation for 
art exhibitors. 

Last Spring at a meeting of the so- 
ciety, artists—particularly sculptors— 
contended that transportation often 
damaged their works and a loss of sales 
resulted from prolonged out-of-town ex- 
hibitions. As compensation, members 
voted to ask a monthly fee of 1 per cent 
of the value of their work. Notices to 
that effect went out to all museums and 
art organizations. ; 


RESISTANCE: Reverberations began al- 
most immediately. Some conservative 
members disapproved and resigned— 
the society’s founder, Jonas Lie, Eugene 
Speicher, and John Sloan among them. 

The Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors dismissed the matter as un- 
worthy of discussion, and many leading 
museums—because they would not ac- 
cept the society’s demand—have gone 
through the year without showing some 
of America’s most popular painters. 








Francis H. Taylor, director of the 
Worcester Art Museum, flatly refused 
to pay rent during that organization’s 
show of American art last Fall, thereby 
losing several representative artists. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute also snubbed the idea; John An- 
drew Myers, academy secretary, said 
rentals would boost the cost of its an- 
nual exhibition $2,000. 

Pleas of increased expenditure caused 
indignant artists to hoot. They pointed 
to the expensive old-master shows 
which involve transportation costs and 
heavy insurance. 


CoNnvERTS: As the Winter progressed, 
fourteen institutions came around. Mu- 
seums as far apart as the Roerich in 
New York and the Museum of Art in 
San Francisco dug down and shelled out 
the demanded fee. 

Even the Carnegie International— 
ranking among the country’s three most 
important annual art events—couldn’t 
tempt the one-per centers. This month, 
when it sent invitations for next Fall’s 
exhibit—-with no offer of rental fees— 
some 23 artists sent their regrets. 
Among them were former winners of 
International awards: Peter Blume, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Niles Spencer. 

Homer S. Saint-Gaudens, Carnegie di- 
rector, responded with an acknowledg- 
ment that the question was badly in 
need of a hearing, and he urged the mu- 
seum directors’ association to talk tur- 
key with the society at its May meeting. 

The association, dropping its lordly 
attitude of last year, agreed. The elated 
society believes it now can swing a 
workable compromise on the season’s 
most heated squabble. 


TRAVELING EXHIBITS: Art Becomes a 


Transient Under Uncle Sam’s Auspices 


When Holger Cahill became director 
of the WPA art project last Fall, he 
toured the country to make a survey 
of art conditions. They were discour- 
aging. He found vast stretches in the 
South and Far West where many peo- 
ple—hundreds of miles from the near- 
est museum—had never seen an origi- 
nal painting. 

Last week Edward B. Rowan, chief 
of the Treasury’s Section of Painting 
and Sculpture, opened new vistas for 
these districts. From a great accumu- 
lation of easel pictures commissioned 
during the Winter by the Treasury 
project, he formed three traveling ex- 
hibitions. Any town may have one 
free provided it guarantees safe arriv- 
al at the show’s next destination. 

The groups boast a wide variety of 
subjects. Bernadine Custer contributes 
New York scenes; from Key West, Fla., 
Avery Johnson sends rich blue-green 
tropical studies; and Xavier Gonzales 
paints delightful bits of New Orleans. 
A special exhibition consists of work 
by American Indians, showing cere- 
monial dances and village life. 

Berea, Ky., saw the first group last 
week; Wichita, Kan., and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, await their turn. Another group 
found eager subscribers in Salt Lake 
City, Oklahoma City, and Tulsa. 
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STAGE: Thoughtful and Moving 
Drama of a Martyr’s Murder 


A severely stylized production of 
T. S. Eliot’s poetic drama, ‘Murder in 
the Cathedral,’ opened in New York 
last week for a limited run under the 
sponsorship of the WPA Popular Price 
Theatre. 

The English poet’s liturgical play of 
the murdered 12th century Archbishop, 
Thomas a Becket, has received a 
thoughtful production—directed by Hal- 
sted Welles, who presented it at Yale 
earlier this year. But Eliot’s beauti- 
fully resonant and melodious abstrac- 
tions make difficult material for inex- 
perienced actors. 

The play opens with Becket’s return 
to Canterbury after his exile in France. 
Determined to serve God rather than 
his King, the Archbishop knows that 
he will be martyred for it. In a highly 
satirical epilogue, his four murderers 
by inverse reasoning justify their hide- 
ous act and write it off as a suicide. 

Harry Irvine, with a genuinely sin- 
cere portrayal of the Archbishop, alone 
does justice to the poetry. He achieves 
both the pride and humility of the 
character, and in the last sermon—an 
unduly long speech—the clarity and 
depth of his voice make it a moving 
triumph. 

A. Lehman Engel’s throbbing musical 
accompaniment perfectly suits the 
play’s mood. The somberly clad monks 
and female choruses, and the austerely 
simple set, are equally fitting. 


SCREEN: Charlie Chan Goes to 
The Circus to Solve a Mystery 


Chan, the suave and omnipotent 
Oriental Sherlock Holmes, continues to 
solve all manner of murders and mys- 
teries. Last week—by his same un- 
erring method of divining obscure clues 
—he unriddled his twelfth case, in 
“Charlie Chan at the Circus.” 

Against the circus background— 
which makes a happy, colorful setting 
—midgets, a giant, a snake-charmer, 
an animal trainer and trapeze perform- 
ers do their own specialties, aside from 
playing definite parts in the plot. But 
where there’s a Chan there’s always a 
murder, and this time it’s one of the 
circus proprietors who had good reason 
to be killed by any of a score of his 
employes. Chan, in his quiet but ever 
alert way, manages to create an eerie 
suspense until he clarifies the confus- 
ing evidence and solves the case. 

The Chan series became a staple 
commodity or bread-and-butter-picture 
—like Westerns or serials—by accident. 
Fox filmed the first Earl Derr Biggers 
book, “Behind That Curtain,” seven 
years ago, with E. L. Park playing the 
Oriental detective. Made as an inex- 


pensive, run-of-the-mill feature, it sur- 
prisingly made a neat financial profit. 
So have all the others. 

Biggers’s death in 1933 almost ter- 
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minated the screen character’s future. 
But an arrangement between Fox and 
the author’s estate for exclusive film 
rights to Chan, has given the screen 
sleuth an indefinite future. Since then 
five writers have contrived plots ena- 
bling Chan to weather danger in Lon- 
don, Paris, Egypt and Shanghai. 

Johan Warner Oland, the Swedish 
actor who has played oily Oriental vil- 
lains since 1917, became the hunter in- 
stead of the hunted for the first time 
in the second of the Chan series— 
“Charlie Chan Carries On.’”’ Since then 
Oland, too, has carried on. In eleven 
portrayals of the proverb-dropping 
Chinese within five years, he has never 
grown perfunctory. 


PAY DIRT: Congressional Committee 


Finds More Facts on Films’ Fancy Fees 


Last week the House of Representa- 
tives Ways and Means Committee dug 
down into income tax records and gave 
the public another peek into the pay 
envelopes of movie stars. In 1934 a few 
favorites got these rewards: 

George Arliss received $125,000 from 
Twentieth Century; he appeared in 
“The House of Rothschild” and “The 
Last Gentleman.” 

Warner Baxter, $184,000 from Fox; 
“Stand Up. and Cheer,” “Such Women 
Are Dangerous” and “Grand Canary.” 

Wallace Beery, $100,000 from Twen- 
tieth Century; “The Mighty Barnum.” 

Claudette Colbert, $36,666 from Co- 
lumbia; “It Happened One Night.” 

Stepin Fetchit, $18,000 from Fox; 
“Stand Up and Cheer,” “Carolina,” 
“Judge Priest” and “Helldorado.” 





Warner (Charlie Chan) Oland—Villain Into Hero 
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Janet Gaynor, $252,583 from Fox; 
“Carolina,” “Servants’ Entrance” and 
“Change of Heart.” 


Grace Moore, $35,000 from Columbia; 
“One Night of Love.” 


Will Rogers, $324,314 from Fox; 
“Handy Andy” and “Judge Priest.” 


Shirley Temple, $23,064 from Fox: 
“Stand Up and Cheer,” “Baby Take a 
Bow,” “Bright Eyes,” “Now I'll Tell” 
and “Change of Heart.” 


OTHER OPENINGS: Montgomery 
And Loy; Stallion and Sheep Dog 


SCREEN: Petticoat Fever (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): Though it engages 
the talents of Myrna Loy and Robert 
Montgomery, this light farce, set in a 
Labrador radio station, makes embar- 
rassingly slim screen fare. The radio 
operator (Montgomery) has seen neith- 
er hide nor hair of a beautiful woman in 
two years. A plane crack-up strands an 
engaged couple (Reginald Owen and 
Miss Loy) whom Montgomery houses. 
He then proceeds to talk Miss Loy out 
of one marriage and into another with 
him. Eskimo jackets and hoods of fur 
become beautiful Miss Loy. They don’t 
Montgomery. 

Two in Revolt (RKO): Exciting pho- 
tography of a stallion and a shepherd 
dog. Their friendship constitutes the 
main part of the picture which is ham- 
pered by a banal plot including a ro- 
mance between the horse’s trainer 
(John Arledge) and the owner’s daugh- 
ter (Louise Latimer). 
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RIBBENTROP: The Suave Young 
Anthony Eden of the Reich 


In London this week, while Germany 
stands at the bar of the League of Na- 
tions Council (see page 15), one man 
holds the stage. He is 43—little older 
than Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 
His position as his country’s Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large resembles Eden’s post be- 
fore he became Foreign Secretary. This 
other young diplomat has had as many 
private talks with Prime Ministers and 
potentates as has the Briton. In man- 
ner he is more suave and more ingrati- 
ating. He is Germany’s man of the hour. 

One morning last Summer, he walked 
brightly into No. 64 Wilhelmstrasse— 
the Berlin offices of Dr. Ernst Hanf- 
staengl, who was then Adolf Hitler’s 
chief confidante. After a few moments’ 
conversation, Joachim von Ribbentrop 
gently suggested that “Putzy” Hanf- 
staengl leave this airy cream-and-green 
suite. Von Ribbentrop was moving in. 

In place of mere desk space in the 
Foreign Office directly across Wilhelm- 
strasse, von Ribbentrop got the ante- 
rooms, clerical force, and modernistic- 
ally furnished private office that be- 
fitted his new status as Ambassador- 
at-Large. He replaced Hanfstaengl as 
chief wire-puller in the Fuehrer’s Chan- 
cellory. He had moved into the head- 
quarters of the Verbindungsstab—the 
semi-official department which gives 
Hitler more intimate control over for- 
eign affairs than the regular diplomatic 
channels of the Foreign Office. 

Hereafter Baron von Neurath would 
have to share with the Leader’s new 
personal representative his powers as 
Foreign Minister. Dr. Alfred Rosen- 
berg, who had preceded the Ambassa- 
dor, faded from the picture. 

A year earlier, von Ribbentrop had 
become Hitler’s Special Commissar for 
Disarmament Questions. But the na- 
tion knew so little about the appointee 
that its newspapers noticed the ap- 
pointment in just one line. 

By the Summer of 1935, public igno- 
rance changed to amazement. In June, 
the Disarmament Commissar returned 
from London with a pact allowing Ger- 
many to build up her navy—to a 
strength 35 per cent of Britain’s and 
equal to that of France. 

Yet von Ribbentrop’s ability to make 
the English sign on the dotted line 
amazed neither his friends nor the 
Fuehrer. The Ambassador has an 
aristocrat’s personality and a _ sales- 
man’s experience. 

Clean-shaven and attractive, he talks 
quietly and smoothly. Education in 
Switzerland, France, and England, plus 
four pre-war years in Canada and the 
United States, made his French fluent 
and his English perfect. Sometime in 
those years he learned to dress in a 
well-tailored way that rivals Anthony 
Eden’s. At the same time he learned 
to know Edén’s Tory friends in London. 

The German’s background was good 
—born of an “officer family,” he served 
as a lieutenant in a Hussar regiment 
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Joachim von Ribbentrop: An Aristocrat’s Personality, Salesman’s Experience 


during the war. Adoption by his Aunt 
Gertrud—member of an_ ennobled 
branch of his family—put the “von” in 
‘frént of the hitherto plain Ribbentrop 
and enhanced his standing with the 
minor nobility. 

In 1920 he married Annelies Henkell 
of Germany’s biggest champagne fami- 
ly. The alliance brought him the funds 
that now permit a dark-hued Mercedes 
car and a modern villa in Lentze Allee, 
fashionable Berlin suburb where so 
many Nazi leaders live. The marriage 
also presented him with a job—selling 
the champagne Sekt. 

Twelve years later, when von Rib- 
bentrop was still just a wine salesman, 
German industrialists and financiers 
brought him into politics. Baron von 
Schleicher had just replaced Franz von 
Papen as Chancellor. But Schleicher’s 
position was shaky. Only hope for a 
stable government seemed to lie in that 
strange yet increasingly popular poli- 
tician—Adolf Hitler. Could von Rib- 
bentrop bring Hitler and von Papen to- 
gether so as to overthrow the Schleicher 
Cabinet? Von Ribbentrop could and 
did—at the famous January, 1933, 
meeting in Cologne that resulted in the 
beginning of the Nazi era. 

From that time on, von Ribbentrop 


became a close friend of the Fuehrer. 
For a while he continued to visit the 
European capitals as a champagne 
salesman. But by the beginning of 
1934 he obviously had more than wine 
to sell. In a purely “unofficial” ca- 
pacity he brought to the diplomats of 
London and Paris messages from “a 
high person” in Germany. He was 
pleasant and he was received. In April 
his position became official. 

For a time, the Ambassador’s savoir 
faire and the fact that he was so ob- 
viously a “gentleman” seemed to ap- 
peal to his plebeian Dictator. Perhaps 
also von Ribbentrop’s skill at playing 
the violin pleased the Fuehrer, who 
lapses from asceticism only in his pas- 
sion for music. 

Then came a coolness, due partly to 
the fact that von Ribbentrop is no tried 
and true member of the Nazi Party 
and partly to the Ambassador’s icy 
aloofness. That reserve antagonized 
career men and the press at home. 

But, quietly and pleasantly, the 
young diplomat has toured Europe, 
selling the idea that German arms 
equality and German peaceableness are 
quite compatible. At least for the 
moment he again seems firm in the 
Fuehrer’s good graces. 
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STEEPLECHASE: Trying to Help 
Husband, W oman Gets $50 Fine 


The helpful spirit of the “Dartmouth 
drunk,”’ who last Fall descended from 
the stands and jumped into the Big 
Green line in an effort to stop Prince- 
ton, seems to have spread to England. 

One day last week Mrs. Leopold Par- 
tridge, tall, slim wife of a British antique 
dealer, was sitting on a horse near a 
racetrack watching her husband in a 
steeplechase. Entering the last lap, the 
contestants approached her—Mr. Par- 
tridge a bad fourth. 

To the astonishment of 20,000 spec- 
tators, she headed her horse onto the 
track and joined the race. Side-by-side 
with her husband she rode, urging him 
on. But his horse refused to respond. 
Mrs. Partridge finished third; Mr. Par- 
tridge fourth. 

Next day she received a registered 
letter from stewards demanding $50 
(£10) for her “monstrous action.” 


TRAINING: A Boxer,a Mermaid,a 
Crew and Some New Health Ideas 


People who want to build up lung 
power and strong muscles should take 
walks with dogs, swim in two bathing 
suits, or sip champagne. These are the 
theories of athletes who last week 
demonstrated their latest body-building 
routines. 


Bob Burke: To whip himself into 
shape for the Golden Gloves, this young 
Columbia University fighter rose with 
the sun every morning last week and 
pressed the doorbells of all his dog- 
owning friends. One by one he led the 
animals for a stroll. Burke, who has 
as many hairs on his back as a Scottie, 
incidentally strengthened not only his 
legs but his pocketbook; for the service 
he charged what the traffic would bear 
—from a nickel to a quarter per dog. 


Eleanor Holm Jarrett: Over her trim 
5-foot-2 figure, the backstroke queen 
pulled two swimming suits—first a silk 
one, on top of it a woolen outfit—and 
dived into a Chicago pool. Later the 
ex-Follies girl, who expects to win 
races in the next Olympics, explained: 
“T love to loaf when I get in the water, 
so I weigh myself down with two suits 
to make myself work harder. It will 
feel so good when I take off the heavy 
woolen suit for time trials.” (Same 
principle followed by baseball players 
who, awaiting their turns at the plate, 
swing two or three bats so that one 
feels light by comparison.) 


Oxford Crew: For years both Oxford 
and Cambridge rowers have trained on 
beer for their annual regatta—a pint a 
man at luncheon and dinner. But Ox- 
ford, loser of every race since 1923, in 
desperation went off the golden brew 
standard last week. Instead, the Dark 
Blues prepared for next Saturday’s test 
by “mild” champagne dinner parties. 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY A 
Women’s Week in Sport: Dorothy Locke (Left) Helped Marion Lloyd 
and Maria Cerra Win the U.S. .Team Fencing Title. Sonja Henie 
(Right) Turned Professional and Hopes to Earn $200,000 This Year 


q. a 
Wilhelmine Kirby: The Sport-Loving Daughter of Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Olympic Official, Again Dominated Camden’s Annual Horse Show 


WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 
Ruth Aarons, Clothes Designer (Left), Changed Slacks Three Times 
a Night in Prague and Won World’s Table Tennis Laurels. Ruth 
Elder (Right) Gave Up Flying and Now Will Try for Golfing Fame 
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ApoPTED: By James J. Walker, ex- 
Mayor of New York, and his wife, the 
former Betty Compton, a 5-week-old 
paby, Mary Patricia, from The Cradle, 
Evanston, Ill., orphanage where Al Jol- 
son and Ruby Keeler, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, and other. theatrical 
couples have also chosen babies for 
adoption. Because of “cruel” publicity, 
the Walkers once announced they had 
abandoned the plan, but on Monday of 
this week they signed the adoption pa- 
pers. 


BIRTHDAY: Pierce Butler, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 70, Mar. 17. Though 
the birthday made him eligible for re- 
tirement at full pay, his family “had 
not heard” anything about his plan- 
ning to resign. 


... Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
eldest surviving child of Queen Vic- 
toria of Great Britain, 88, Mar. 18. Of 
Queen Victoria’s nine children, the 
Duke of Connaught and Princess Bea- 
trice are the only others still alive. 

ENGAGED: Lady Angela Scott, sister 
of the Duchess of Gloucester and one of 
the English girls mentioned as a pos- 
sible bride for King Edward VIII, to 
Lt. Comdr. Peter Dawnay. 

Divorcep: The former Eileen Ben- 
nett, British tennis player whom Helen 
Wills Moody defeated in the 1931 finals 
of the American Women’s Champion- 
ship, by Edmund Owen Fearnley-W hit- 
tingstall, British portrait painter, in 
London. He named Marcus Marsh, 
horse-trainer, as corespondent. 

ARRIVED: Ex-President and Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, at the International Flower 
Show in New York last Friday morn- 
ing. Unrecognized at first, they were 
soon accompanied by the manager, 
Arthur Herrington. He _ reported: 
“There was not a thing they missed 
seeing except the President Hoover 
rose. That was my fault, because I 
steered them away from it. Well, it’s 
a lovely rose ... but it looked a little 
peaked from having been here four 
days, so I thought it best not to call 
their attention to it.” 


... Gilbert Miller, theatrical producer, 
in New York, from London: “Mrs. Mil- 
ler and I are coming home to see our 
favorite star, Miss Helen Hayes, in our 
favorite play, ‘Victoria Regina.’ Of 
course, I happen to be slightly biased. 
I produced the play.” 


... Elzire and Oliva Dionne, parents 
of the quintuplets, in New York from 
Callander, to see their five daughters’ 
movie debut in “The Country Doctor.” 
In French Mrs. Dionne explained that 
it would be the fourth movie she had 
ever seen. 


DEPARTED: Dr. R. R. Greenschpoon, 
Los Angeles physician, from Paris, for 
home, with “a great gift for Holly- 
wood”—a cure for jealousy. In a Vien- 
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na jealousy clinic he conducted with 
Dr. Wilhem Stekel, Greenschpoon says 
he cured almost all his patients. Ninety 
per cent of them were women. 

ReEscvepD: Josephus Daniels, Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, Mrs. Daniels, and 23 
other diplomats and their wives, from 
the little tropical port of Ciudad del 
Carmen. They came by ship to visit 
Mayan ruins. Hurricanes drove the 
steamer away without them. Marooned 
five days, while the temperature went 
up to 105, they were finally picked up 
by two airplanes. 

Sick List: Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau Jr. (grip): conva- 
lescing at Sea Island, Ga. 


---J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (op- 
eration in Washington for sinus infec- 
tion): ‘much better.” 


...Senator William Gibbs McAdoo of 
California (minor operation for undis- 
closed ailment): expected to remain in 
Garfield Hospital, Washington, “only 
five or six days.” 


. . - Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(recurrence of gall-bladder ailment that 
made him a patient most of last year): 
condition not regarded as serious at 
Garfield Hospital. 


. . - Senator Daniel O. Hastings of Dela- 
ware (under observation in University 
Hospital, Philadelphia, for undisclosed 
ailment): condition good. 


Diep: Justin McCarthy, 75, author 
and playwright, after a long illness, in 
London. Son and namesake of the Irish 
nationalist and historian, McCarthy 
tried Parliament and didn’t like it. He 
resigned to write. He created a sen- 
sation by eloping with England’s popu- 
lar mimic and music hall star, Marie 
Cecilia (Cissie) Loftus, who later di- 
vorced him. Then he wrote his most 
famous play, “If I Were King,” years 
later turned into the musical comedy 
and movie, “The Vagabond King.” 


.-.-Thomas Atkins Street, 64, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands, author of a stand- 
ard legal textbook, “Equity Practice in 
the Federal Courts of the United 
States,” of a stroke, in Montgomery, 
Ala. 


... Dr. Harold B. Disbrow, 47, personal 
physician to John D. Rockefeller Sr., 
96, of apoplexy, in Lakewood, N. J. 


...Alexander Glazunoff, 70, Russian 
composer who was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
favorite pupil, director of the St. Peters- 
burg Conservatory who continued to 
direct it when it became the Leningrad 
Conservatory under the Soviet, and ar- 
ranger of “The Volga Boat Song,” aft- 
er a brief illness, in Paris. 


... Edgar Sydenstricker, 54, sociologist, 
scientific director of the Milbank fund, 
former chief statistician of the United 
States Public Health Service, and 
brother of Pearl S. Buck, novelist, of 
a cerebral hemorrhage, in New York. 


---George Gordon Crawford, 66, from 
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1907 to 1930 president of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., from 14230 
to 1934 president of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., after several weeks’ 
illness, in Birmingham, Ala. 


























® Rags, 20, terrier of varied ancestry, 
who became the wartime mascot of the 
First Division, of old age, in Washing- 
ton. According to the best tradition— 
and his own biography—Rags was 
found in Paris by Private Jimmy Dono- 
van, A. W. O. L. in a Montmartre cafe. 
Donovan next encountered an officer 
who wanted to know why the private 
was out without a pass. Donovan 
thought fast: 

“I was looking for our mascot.” 

“What’s his name?” 

The private glanced at the shaggy, 
squirming bundle in his arm: 

“Rags, sir.” 

The dog went to the front with Don- 
ovan and learned to wear a gas mask 
—though he never cared much for it. 
During bombardments, when soldiers 
dropped flat, so did Rags. 

But he was at his best at carrying 
messages back to the lines, and that 
way he won his stripes. In the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive Donovan took him 
along on a reconnoitering party, then 
started him back with a message. The 
dog had gone about 20 feet when an 
exploding shell hit Donovan, blinded 
Rags’s right eye and maimed his left 
leg. On three paws the dog staggered 
onward with the message that led to 
the private’s rescue. 

Rags was buried in the dog cemetery 
at Rockville, Md. with his estate—$52 
royalties from his book—he will get a 
monument, possibly in Washington. 

































































































































































































































































Court-MarTIAL: For five years Capt. Ralph E. Fleischer 
j (standing) headed the army’s School for Bakers and Cooks at 
Fort Slocum, near New Rochelle, N.Y. Last Jan. 26, officers of 
the Second Corps Area announced that he awaited trial by court- 
martial “on serious charges.” Last week the trial opened at 

Governors Island, N.Y., and the charges were revealed: 
Besides conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, false 
swearing and subornation of witnesses, the accusation said the 
Captain did “feloniously embezzle, by fraudulently converting to 
his own use, two chickens of the value of 84 cents, two tender- 
loins of beef of the value of 96 cents, two pieces of cheese,” as 
well as two bottles of stuffed olives, two bottles of sweet pickles, 
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Won: By Mrs. Marie Beatrice Shep- 
ard Wright, in New York Supreme 
Court, a $3,000 verdict in her $50,000 
suit against the manufacturers of 
Kreml hair tonic for using her picture 
in an advertisement without her per- 
mission. Her likeness appeared with 
that of a bald-headed man in a subway 
poster captioned: “Don’t let this hap- 
pen-to you.” When Mrs. Wright saw 
the poster, she testified: “I had a feel- 
ing of mortification, embarrassment 
and humiliation to find my picture had 
appeared in an advertisement for a 
patent medicine, and also to find they 
had distorted it to a degree. It looked 
as if I was losing all the hair on my 
head.” The case of Mrs. Wright, who 
has thick brown hair, was argued by 
two bald-headed lawyers, before a bald- 
headed judge. 

DeEcIDED: By Mrs. Mary Kohler, 
referee of the San Francisco Juvenile 
Court, that Mrs. Linda Jones couldn’t 
give away her two children. Poverty- 
stricken, Mrs. Jones gave her 2-months- 
old daughter and 2-year-old son to a 
neighbor who took them to a public 
park and asked passers-by: “Don’t you 
want a baby?” Mr. and Mrs. Einar 
Simonsen took Dolores. Mr. and Mrs. 
Iver Nelson took Marion Edward Jr. 
Then the court stepped in, declaring 
that it had to give its approval be- 
fore Mrs. Jones could let strangers 
adopt the children. Taking the babies 
away from their would-be foster par- 
ents, the referee put them in the juris- 
diction of the Juvenile Court of San 
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Mateo County, legal residence of their 
father who is estranged from their 
mother. 


RuLep: By Superior Judge Charles 
L. Bogue of Los Angeles, that J immy 
Cagney, film actor, might cancel his 
$4,500-a-week contract with Warner 
Brothers, producers. Cagney said that 
the company violated the contract py 
failing to give him “star billing,” put- 
ting his name below those of Pat 
O’Brien and Joan Blondell on at least 
two occasions. He also claimed viola- 
tion of an oral contract for him to 
make only four pictures a year. The 
company, denying existence of such qa 
contract, won on this point, but lost on 
the star billing issue, which they de- 
fended as minor errors immediately 
corrected. Cagney, pleased with the 
decision, said he would now “free- 
lance.” Warners, displeased, announced: 
“The trial lasted a week, and the 
amount of time devoted to the billing 
clause probably an hour and a half. Of 
course we shall appeal.” 

FILED: In Circuit Court at Salisbury, 
Md., by Richard H. Bailey, a $20,000 
damage suit against Western Union 
Telegraph Co. While recovering from 
an operation, Bailey received a tele- 
gram reading: “Your name placed be- 
fore us as prospective manager suc- 
ceeding Clements, Wicomico Hotel, 
resigned. Deferring decision, pending 
your return. Wire probable date via 
Western Union. (Signed) Committee.” 
Bailey says he found the telegram a 
practical joke played by Western 
Union’s employes in Salisbury, and in 
consequence suffered a “relapse.” 
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two small cans of crab meat, two cans of cranberry sauce, two 
large cans of peas, two cans of string beans, two boxes of candy, 
four pies, and four cakes—for a Fourth of July picnic and a 
Thanksgiving dinner. The groceries’ total value was $324.14. The 
Captain pleaded not guilty. 

A Brigadier General, six Colonels, a Lieutenant Colonel, and 
a Major sat in judgment while prosecution witnesses swore that 
Fleischer told them “not to say nothing” about his having had 
food done up in two packages—“one for his mother and one for 
his lady friend, Ella.” 

To attend the court-martial, which continued this week, Cap- 
tain Fleischer left a sickbed. He has liver trouble. 
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MEDICINE: Learning to Bleed 
The Dead to Save the Dying 


When large metropolitan hospitals 
get emergency patients in sore need of 
a blood transfusion, nurses go quickly 
and efficiently to work. First they de- 
termine which of the four blood types 
the patient has— O, A, B, or AB. Then 
they call a blood donors’ bureau and 
ask for a man—more than 99 per cent 
of blood donors are men—as quickly as 
possible. The donor gets $41 a pint for 
his blood and may give up as much as 
two quarts, a sixth of his body’s supply. 

In cities this system works smoothly 
and efficiently. In smaller towns where 
there are no bureaus to keep volumi- 
nous card files of men anxious to make 
a few extra dollars at the cost of their 
blood the process is more haphazard. 
Donors, generally relatives, must have 
their blood tested so that conflicting 
types won’t cause clotting in the pa- 
tient’s arterial system. 

Last week’s Journal of the American 
Medical Association had good word 
from Russia for such small town hos- 
pitals. Dr. S. S. Yudin, chief surgeon 
at Moscow’s Sklyfasovsky Institute, 
told the method he and his helpers had 
devised to preserve blood so any hos- 
pital can keep all types on hand in its 
laboratory icebox. 

Several years ago, an ambulance 
brought Dr. Yudin’s hospital the nearly 
lifeless body of a young engineer who 
had slashed his wrists in a suicide at- 
tempt. Doctors knew it would be use- 
less to search for a blood donor—their 
patient would expire before one could 
be found. 

Working on a macabre hunch, Dr. 
Yudin had attendants wheel into the 
operating room the 6-hour-dead body of 
a 60-year-old auto accident victim. 
Quickly he started pumping blood from 


the dead man into the almost dead one.. ° 


The engineer revived. 

Why, reasoned Dr. Yudin, should the 
3 to 4 gallons of healthy blood in acci- 
dent and electric shock victims go 
down undertakers’ sewers? Couldn’t 
it be preserved as an ever-ready reser- 
voir for instant use? 

He started adding chemicals to blood 
obtained in the hospital morgue; they 
would act as a preservative. Sodium 
citrate offered the best anti-clotting 
chemical, and synanthrine, derived from 
dahlias, the best preservative. 

In The Journal, Dr. Yudin reported 
917 successful infusions of “canned” 
blood. Seven others died. All the 
failures were blamed on faulty tech- 
nique, not faulty blood. He had used it 
as long as three weeks after its original 
owner died. 

At the University of Illinois medical 
School, Drs. Bernard Fantus and 
Maurice Vischer have been conducting 
similar experiments with dogs. Re- 
peatedly they have drawn off blood, 
stored it for a few weeks, then infused 
it into other dogs, specially bled to a 
point of acute anemia. 
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An Air Pump Forces the Last Drops of Bottled Blood Into an Anemic Body 
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A Young Accident Victim Gets Her Quota of Preserved Blood 
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Moscow Doctors Found a Way to Preserve Blood for Instant Transfusions 
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PRIVILEGE: Bright Sayings of 


Professors Belong in Classroom 


A fortnight ago Paul O’Neil, 1928 
honor graduate of the University of 
Washington’s journalism school and 
now a reporter on The Seattle Times, 
did a good turn for a friend in the 
school. He wrote a news story to cover 
her class assignment. Later the girl 
told O’Neil that Prof. Robert S. Mans- 
field rated the paper D (not passing) 
and read it before the class as an ex- 
ample of how not to write a news story. 

After O’Neil visited the professor 
and admitted authorship of the paper, 
the university daily and The Seattle 
Star heard about the matter. They con- 
sidered it a good joke on the professor 
and ran items about it. 

Thoroughly annoyed, President Lee 
P. Sieg decided faculty members should 
run no further risk of public ridicule. 
Last week the stocky-built president, 
who came from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1934, sent a “reminder” 
to university teachers. He revived a 
dead-letter regulation forbidding stu- 
dents to quote classroom remarks with- 
out permission. He called them “privi- 
leged communications.” 

Most students, who dislike Sieg’s 
ultra-conservatism, were not surprised. 
They recalled one of his first acts when 
he came to Seattle was to take the 
appointment of the university daily’s 
editor out of student hands and turn it 
over to a triumvirate: the retiring 
editor and two members of the journal- 
ism school’s faculty. 


BONUS: 1965's ‘Veterans’ Want It 
Now—With Interest From 1965 


In Princeton University’s Tudor- 
style Terrace Club, one of eighteen up- 
perclass eating clubs, Lewis J. Gorin 
Jr. brooded over the passing of the 
Harrison Bonus Act. The $2,491,000,- 
000 payment to World War veterans 
suggested an idea to the sleepy-looking 
Kentuckian whose father is vice presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Tobacco Co. 
at Louisville. But Gorin couldn’t de- 
cide whether the idea was sense or 
nonsense. 

Fellow club members made up his 
mind for him. They dubbed it a colos- 
sal joke and decided to carry it through 
and have some fun. So they organized 
the Veterans of Future Wars and drew 
up an imposing manifesto. 

War, it stated, is inevitable in 30 
years. Those most deserving of a bonus 
will be dead. Furthermore, bonuses 
are paid ahead of time in these spend- 
thrift days. Therefore, the government 


should pay future veterans a $1,000 
bonus now when they can enjoy it. 
The Veterans of Future Wars sent 
out a clarion call for members to join 
and reap the $1,000 harvest, plus 3 per 
cent interest retroactive from June 1, 
1965, to June 1, 1935. All men who 
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Veterans of Future Wars: Founder Lewis Gorin Jr. (2nd From Right) 


would be between the draft ages of 18 
and 36 in 1965 could join—at a mem- 
bership fee of 25 cents each. 

In the Princeton splurge, Benjamin 
C. O’Sullivan, of New York, remem- 
bered the women. Why shouldn’t they 
have some fun, too? He suggested a 
companion group: The Gold Star Moth- 
ers of the Veterans of Future Wars. 
Since women couldn’t collect a bonus, 
they would aim at getting government- 
financed trips to Europe this Summer 
to look over future battlefields and the 
graves of their children-to-be. 


Pusuicity: If Robert G. Barnes hadn’t 
taken to the idea, it might have died 
a slow death on the New Jersey cam- 
pus. But Barnes, Princeton correspond- 
ent of The Philadelphia Inquirer and 
secretary of the University Press Club, 
sensed news value in the organization’s 
aims. Last week he released the mani- 
festo to the nation’s press. 

Next day, the Veterans’ headquarters 
at 82 Nassau Street—‘‘Over the Balt” 
(the Baltimore Dairy Lunch)—was in- 
undated with telegrams. 


From all over the country colleges 
reported new chapters. And since the 
Veterans groups aren’t restricted to 
colleges, the national headquarters 
heard of new chapters elsewhere: in 
the newspaper office of The Troy 
(N.Y.) Record, and in the Methodist 
Episcopal parish at Vienna, Va. 

As an adjunct to the Princeton group, 
the College of the City of New York 
formed the Association of Correspond- 
ents of Future Wars. They want the 
government to finance “courses for 
members of the association in the writ- 
ing of atrocity stories and garbled war 
dispatches for patriotic purposes.” 


SALUTE: Last week Princeton Veter- 
ans—-numbering 600—held a rally in 





Alexander Hall. When Gorin started to 
speak, the 1,000 persons in the hall 
rose and gave the Fascist salute— 
only-the palm was held upward in hbeg- 
gar style. 

At the rally—and all over the coun- 
try—Veterans of Future Wars and 
their female compatriots sang the or- 
ganization’s official song, written by 
B. H. Berman of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and set to the tune of “Over 
There”’: 

Fall in line—fall in line, 

Now’s the time—now’s the time, 

To collect our bonus 

That Franklin D. will loan us 

So we won't fight him over here. 

So raise your beers and give three 

cheers 

For the war that’s comin’ to keep 

us hummin’, 

And we won't be there till its ove) 

Over here. 


REACTION: In Salt Lake City, James 
E. Van Zandt, national commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, resented 
the new organization. ‘A bunch of yel- 
low monkeys,” he taunted. They replied 
with charges that he was “Red.” 

But because the Gold Star Mothers 
considered the students’ satire on their 
group “ill mannered,” the Veterans 
changed the women’s group’s name to 
the Home Fire Division. 


® The New York Herald-Tribune urged 
the women not to be content with 
European trips. It suggested they 
should “insist upon pensions in antici- 
pation of widowhood and allowances 
for unborn orphans.” 


® Democratic Representative Maury 
Maverick of Texas telegraphed he 
would sponsor a House bill to pay the 
Veterans their advance bonus. 
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A. T. & T.s FCC, After a Year’s Spadework, Tries 
To Trace Outline of a Skeleton in Telephone Booth 


In November, 1934, Americans 
learned that Congress wanted the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to in- 
vestigate the world’s largest private 
enterprise. Promptly, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph stock dropped 11 
points to 100%, cutting a total of $212,- 
000,000 from the market value of the 
company’s shares. 

Walter S. Gifford, chairman of 
A. T. & T.’s board of directors, has- 
tened to reassure stockholders. 

“The public has a right,” he said, “‘to 
the fullest information as to how the 
company’s affairs are conducted... 
We therefore have no objection to in- 
vestigation by properly constituted 
authorities at any time. We have no 
skeletons in the closet to be exposed.” 

Congress didn’t seem so sure about 
the skeletons. Mar. 15, 1935, it put 
$750,000 at FCC’s disposal and asked, 
in return, a thorough study of tele- 
phone companies, covering the follow- 
ing points: 

Company history. The financial and cap- 


ital structure of A. T. & T. and its subsidia- 
ries, by way of finding out whether anything 


in the set-up has enabled that company to 
evade taxes or conceal profits. Intercompany 
service; the contracts covering it and their 
effect on phone rates. The reasons for the 
company’s failure generally to reduce tele- 
phone rates and charges during the years of 
declining prices. The effect on rates, charges 
and service of the A. T. & T.’s monopoly of 
the nation’s telephone business. Evidence 
that the company and its subsidiaries have 
or have not tried to influence or control 


public opinion, legislative or administrative 
action or elections. 

ARENA: More than half of FCC’s ap- 
propriation went into spade-work. 
Fifteen investigators, 12 attorneys, 42 
engineers, 151 accountants, and count- 
less clerks ate up more than $425,000. 
Last week in a hearing chamber of the 
Interstate Commerce Building in Wash- 
ington, an eager audience attended the 
first round of the greatest government- 
vs.-business contest ever held in the 
United States. 

From the skylighted ceiling, the light 
of St. Patrick’s Day fell upon the blue 
drapes, the blue leather spectators’ 
chairs, and on the nearly bald head of 
Paul A. Walker, chairman of the tele- 
phone division of the FCC, leading 
batter in the government’s corporation- 
cracking league, who has only one 
major strike-out in his record. 

Upon Samuel Becker, short, dapper, 
FCC investigation counsel, centered 
most of the interest. But for him the 
inquiry would have begun a day earlier. 
Monday was Becker’s birthday. When 
the commission discovered the fact it 
postponed the hearings one day so that 
no one might think counsel had tried to 
get publicity for himself by firing the 
opening gun of his greatest battle on 
his own anniversary. 

’ Becker—whom the FCC hired when 
it found that Ferdinand Pecora couldn’t 
be dislodged from a $25,000-a-year job 





as New York State Supreme Court 
Justice—spent the first day of the hear- 
ing playing cat and mouse with Walter 
S. Gifford. 

After three days of caustic but po- 
lite examination of Gifford and other 
A. T. & T. officials, Becker succeeded 
in producing evidence indicating: 


© That A. T. & T. made up for its loss 
in operating revenues during the de- 
pression by trimming its payrolls, chief- 
ly at the expense of its lowest-paid 
workers, but at no expense to its 
stockholders. 


® That the costs of telephone equip- 
ment, which A. T. & T. gives as part 
of its justification for telephone service 
charges, are controlled by the com- 
pany itself through its manufacturing 
subsidiaries. 


® That the A. T. & T. which ostensibly 








in the United States. A. T. & T. admits 


that it constitutes 85 or 90 per cent of 
them. Counsel Becker claims that be- 
fore he is through with the present in- 
quiry—which may last a month or 
more—he will show that the figure 
should be almost 100 per cent. 


Davip: That young man—he is only 
33—who is popping his slingshot at 
A. T. & T. this week, used to be ex- 
ecutive counsel to Gov. Philip La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin. Becker attended 
the University of Wisconsin and Har- 
vard Law School, taught law at Tulane 
for a year after graduation, then opened 
a law office in Milwaukee. For four 
months, he says, he didn’t make a dime. 

After that, he joined a Milwaukee 
law firm, from which Governor La 
Follette plucked him. When La Follette 
failed of reelection, Becker went to 
Washington and did legal work for the 
PWA, and attracted a good deal of at- 
tention. That’s why Pecora recom- 
mended him for the present job. 

Becker looks like a nervous and high- 
strung bantamweight. He talks like a 
fighter, with plenty of expletives, but 
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A. T. & T. Chairman Walter S. Gifford: ‘We Have No Skeletons in the Closet’ 


sold Graybar Electric Co. to a group 
of its employes in 1928, still holds so 
much control over Graybar that the 
latter cannot raise an employe’s salary 
without getting the approval of Edgar 
S. Bloom, president of A. T. & T.’s 
subsidiary, Western Electric. 


® That A. T. & T. gets an income of at 
least $43,000 per month from wire serv- 
ices leased to two racetrack gambling 
syndicates. 


Monopoty: Congress asked for an 
investigation of all telephone companies 


witnesses agree that he is painfully 
polite. 

He has a passion for sour cream 
chocolate cake—which explains why he 
has to play handball to keep his weight 
down. He has two hobbies, “pinochle 
and beautiful women.” But his friend 
Pecora says they aren’t hobbies, they 
are necessities. 

At Wisconsin, Becker won a Phi 
Beta Kappa key but he hasn’t a great 
deal of use for it. Once, at Harvard 
Law School, he got cleaned out in a 
crap game. He tried to raise a dollar 











































This 184 year old 
MUTUAL PLAN 


gives sound insurance 
protection at lower cost 


Like many another every-day problem, the 
subject of insurance has become involved 
in a lot of words—but that doesn’t mean 
that it’s hard to understand. Certainly 
Mutual fire insurance is easy to understand. 

Ic started with Benjamin Franklin. His 
idea was to establish a common fund by 
contribution. Then, if a house of a contrib- 
utor burned down, his losses were paid 
from this fund. And when the end of the 
year came around ... after the costs were 
paid and the necessary reserves set up... 
the rest of the fund was returned to those 
who had contributed to it. 

Directly out of this beginning grew 
Mutual fire insurance as it is today. 

Simple then ...and simple now. Its only 
aim is to provide the best protection at the 
least expense for the policyholders. This 
sound objective is achieved through the 
greatest care in selecting risks, by active 
and intelligent fire prevention work and by 
conservative and economical management. 

Write for our free booklet entitled 
“Mutual Fire Insurance.” Address the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 
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Siesamembercom- AmericanMutual 
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on his key so he could try one more 
roll. He found no takers and had to 
quit. 

If he gets anywhere with the tele- 
phone inquiry, he declares, it will be 
because his chief figure sleuth, John 
H. Bickley, dug up the right material 
for him. He claims that the best 
lawyer in the world couldn’t win with- 
out proper backing. 


MONTGOMERY WARD: It Paid to 


Let the Customer Shop at Home 
10-Karat solid white gold ring. Set 
with 3 genuine cut diamonds. $5.95 

Three-quarters of a century ago, 
farmers faced a weighty problem when 
they wanted to go shopping: It took 
too much time to hitch up the horses 
and drive all the way into town; on the 
other hand, the small country store at 
the crossroads usually carried an in- 
adequate stock of goods and charged 
high prices. 

Pondering this question one day, a 
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decade ago and the new merchandising 
policy almost proved its undoing. In 
the enthusiasm of tapping a wider mar- 
ket, buildings were rented in uneco- 
nomic locations and staffed by mana- 
gers who had no previous store ex- 
perience. As a result, the depression 
hit Montgomery Ward particularly 
hard and in 1931 the firm lost almost 
$9,000,000. 
Swiss style cow bells, 48c 

Directors decided the business needed 
a skilled financial doctor. They got 
him in the person of Sewell Lee Avery. 
since 1905 president of the United 
States Gypsum Co., big wallboard 
manufacturer. The lean, whimsical ex- 
lawyer agreed to become Ward's presi- 
dent and board chairman for a $100.- 
000 salary plus an option, good until 
Jan. 1, 1936, to purchase 100,000 shares 
of the firm’s common stock at $11 a 
share. Today the stock sells around 
41, giving Avery a paper profit of $3,- 
000,000. In addition, he kept his job as 
head of the U. S. Gypsum, attending 
to the duties of that post chiefly by 
conferences while playing golf. 








Revolution in Mail Order Catalogues: Montgomery Ward—1910, 1936 


young traveling salesman named A. 
Montgomery Ward had a brilliant idea: 
Why not make city merchandise avail- 
able in rural communities by starting a 
mail order business ? 

In 1872, Ward, with $1,600 savings 
of his own and $800 obtained from his 
brother-in-law, founded the company 
that bears his name. The idea was 
successful from the start and within 
eight years sales amounted to $2,000,- 
000 annually. 

Even after the founder retired in 
1892—he died in 1913—the business 
continued to grow until today Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.’s annual business 
amounts to $293,000,000—nearly 1 per 
cent of the country’s entire retail trade. 
Gentle Italian Bees with young and 
fertile queen, 2-lb. package, $2.45 

Last week the firm announced net 
profits for the fiscal year ended Jan. 
31, 1936—$13,527,310 compared with 
$9,161,054 the previous year, and the 
largest since 1928. Nowadays Mont- 
gomery Ward sells less merchandise by 
mail than through its 500 department 
stores scattered about the country. 
The company opened its first store a 





In return for his liberal remunera- 
tion, Avery performed a series of life- 
saving operations on Montgomery 
Ward’s anatomy. He closed unprofita- 
ble stores and modernized the remain- 
ing ones; he replaced two-thirds of the 
company’s 35,000 employes; he rede- 
signed the mail order catalogue. 

This general overhauling had a 
prompt effect on earnings: In 1933 the 
company got out of the red; in 1934 
income quadrupled. 

Italian-made_ professional Accordion, 
$165 

Under the Avery regime came 4 
number of merchandising innovations. 
At its nine mail order plants, the firm 
installed special telephone clerks, 5° 
that customers in a hurry could order 
goods over the phone for delivery with- 
in 24 hours. To boost sales of automo- 
bile tires, tubes and batteries, Ward's 
arranged to sell these items through 
a chain of twenty parking stations in 
Chicago’s Loop. 

Although the bulk of the business 
originates in the United States, com- 
pany officials take pride also in their 
worldwide export trade. Missionaries 
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and natives in Alaska, Africa and the 
South Sea Islands order merchandise 
ranging from pins and needles to heavy 
church bells. 
Theres no awkward age for girls in 
Ward’s frocks ... 98c each 

Goods destined for such far-off lands 
require careful wrapping. Sometimes, 
after traveling thousands of miles by 
boat and train, the heavy boxes must 
be carried by caravan across snow- 
capped mountains or through steaming 
forests. Pianos are often packed in 
large tin cases, soldered shut, so they 
can be floated down jungle streams. 

One regular customer of the com- 
pany’s export department is Sir Joodha 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, Ma- 
harajah of Nepal. The Indian potentate 
recently sent to Chicago a large order 
for furnishings for his palace, making 
payment through the Bank of Calcutta. 
Ward’s Supreme Quality flat bottom 
boat, $42.95 













SIGNS: Good Times Coming Back, 
Even the Horse and Buggy Days 





Fred Whalen, San Francisco man- 
ager of Carter Ink Co., attended a con- 
vention in Portland, Ore., last week. 
The Spring air must have stirred Whal- 
en’s imagination. He told the assem- 
blage that business looked fine. Hadn’t 
red ink sales, which increased “several 
hundred times during the recent finan- 
cial unhappiness,’’ dropped like a plum- 
met recently? The drop, said Whalen, 
“is the most remarkable feature of our 
trade history.” 


Fancy: When ink manufacturers were 
questioned about this remarkable oc- 
currence they merely smiled and called 
it “a bon mot.” Red ink, they point 
out, has long since ceased to indicate 
losses on any large scale because of 
the widespread use of mechanical book- 
keeping machines. Moreover, manufac- 
turers don’t keep a breakdown of ink 
sales by colors. 


Fact: Even with the red ink myth 
exploded, other indications of prosper- 
ity are sticking up their heads like 
crocuses. A few of the visible stalks: 

Federal income tax collections, Jan. 
1 to Mar. 16, reached $361,428,990— 
45.6 per cent above last year’s $248,- 
060,133. 

Automobile manufacturers report 
that their aggregate net profits for 
the first quarter of this year will ex- 
ceed last year’s first quarter gains by 
35 per cent. 

Tobacco men had a banner month in 
February. Every variety of manufac- 
tured tobacco showed a marked in- 
crease over last year. For the first 
time in history more than 10,000,000,- 
000 cigarettes were made in February. 
Cigars increased 11 per cent, manufac- 
tured tobdcco 6% per cent. 

From Lawrenceburg, Ind., comes in- 
dication that general improvement is 
reaching unexpected fields. Standard 
Vehicle Co. reports a booming business 
in buggies. Not baby buggies—horse 
buggies. According to Standard’s presi- 
dent, 78-year-old William Knapp, sales 
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are up 10 or 12 per cent. Governess 
carts, pony traps, “show” buggies sell 
best in the East. The South buys 
cheaper vehicles, but lots of them. 
Standard’s best buggy, used for dis- 
playing gaited horses at shows and 
fairs, is moving well. It costs $475 
F.0O.B. Lawrenceburg. For about $50 
more the buyer could get a new car. 
Many still prefer the buggy. 

Reassuring advice also comes from 
the Horse and Mule Association of 
America. Horse production, which has 
been a little shaky, is definitely on the 
upgrade. Two-year-old colts in the na- 
tion increased 14 per cent from 1929 
to 1935. On Jan. 1, 1936, the average 
horse was worth $96.79; last year, only 
$77.05. 


SYRUP: Spring Comes toV ermont 
And the Maple Sap Runs High 


A late traveler through the farming 
regions of Vermont last week saw in 
the darkness of a roadside woodland the 
unexpected light of an open fire, and 
smelled the pungent smoke of burning 
cordwood. He also noticed sparks from 
the chimney of a small windowless cab- 
in. Through the opened door he caught 
sight of a crouching figure before the 
fire, and of another, with something like 
a dustpan in his hand, making indis- 
tinct passes at a long black trough 
which rested on brick supports over the 
flames. 

The traveler got out of his car to in- 
vestigate and smelled the unmistakable 
first odor of Eastern Spring, the sweet 


woody aroma of boiling maple sap—saw 
the thickening syrup foaming and froth- 
ing in the vat. 


Ovvest TRADE: When the first white 
men came to New England, they found 
Indians tapping the maple trees every 
Spring, boiling down the sap, and mix- 
ing the syrup with their cornmeal. The 
settlers, short of condiments like sugar 
and long on maple trees, did the same. 

Their descendents in the United States 
now tap some 15,000,000 trees, the ma- 
jority of which are in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States. New York 
and Vermont together have 71 per cent 
of the trees, and produce 79 per cent of 
the sugar and 70 per cent of the syrup. 
Last year New York made 987,000 gal- 
lons of syrup—which netted the pro- 
ducers an average of $1.36 per gallon— 
and 465,000 pounds of sugar at about 25 
cents a pound. Total crop value: $1,- 
500,000. Vermont’s production for 1935: 
syrup, 1,500,000 gallons; sugar, 900,000 
pounds; crop value $2,260,000. 

Total United States production, 1935: 
2,377,000 gallons of syrup; 1,704,000 
pounds of sugar; crop value $5,265,000. 

Vermont leads in maple products in 
more senses than one. So important has 
that State’s name become that its pro- 
ducers buy up 65 per cent of the New 
York maple crop, incorporate it with 
their own and sell it as Vermont syrup 
or sugar. 


PRopucers: It might seem that a 
farmer who can get anywhere from 80 
cents to $1.50 a gallon for a crop of 
syrup that comes up every year whether 
he plants it or not, ought to think him- 
self lucky. Actually, if he wants to get 
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Tevecraru Orrice, 1936 Styte: Western Union officials asked Henry Dreyfuss to 


design an 


ultra-modern interior for their new Philadel 


ia office. The industrial styiist 


decided on decorations both colorful and expressive of speed. Furnishings of soft blue 
contrast with two 5-foot yellow Western Union blanks on the side walls. Around the 
top of the column race aluminum messenger boy:. If customers like the novel ap- 


pointments, all Western Union’s future offices may be similarly designed. 





any revenue from his maple trees he 
has a lot of hard work cut out for him. 

He has to keep his sugar bush clear 
of undergrowth, he has to cut fire wood 
for his sugar house boiler, he has to 
keep himself in sap buckets that won't 
leak, he must maintain equipment for 
gathering and trying out the sap. 

The average sugar grove probably 
hasn’t more than 300 trees. Govern- 
ment figures show that in 1934 it took, 
on an average, five trees to yield a gal- 
lon of syrup. Those who live in sugar 
districts and know what farmers really 
get for their produce, claim that 88 
cents is an average price per gallon at 
the farm. ‘Three hundred trees would 
yield 60 gallons of syrup in most years. 
For that, the farmer would receive a 
little more than $50—$50 for a month's 
work with a helper and a team ot 
horses. 


Syrup: Three kinds of syrup go by 
the name of maple on American break- 
fast tables. Pure syrup, maple syrup 
mixed with corn or cane, and imitation 
maple, artificially flavored and colored, 
Only the first is legitimate. In order 
that the public may be protected, both 
Vermont and New York have taken 
great pains to insure the proper grading 
of true maple syrup. There are only 
four grades of legitimate maple and all 
of them are pure, undiluted, unadul- 
terated—made direct from sap, not 
from sugar boiled down. Fancy syrup 
is the lightest in color—it must be light- 
er than a pale ginger ale. Syrup some- 
where between the color of pale ginger 
ale and a Pilsner beer passes as No. 1 
grade. Between Pilsner and a sort of 
deep topaz, it rates as No. 2 grade. 
From topaz to strong tea color, it goes 
as No. 3. 


TRENDS: Tobacco manufacturers have 
come to be one of the largest purchas- 
ers of maple syrup. They buy the 
grades which fall outside the fixed color 
standards and use them to flavor chew- 
ing and smoking tobacco. In spite of 
this additional use, maple production in 
the United States has fallen off steadily 
since 1917, when more than 10,000,000 
pounds of sugar and more than 4,000,- 
000 gallons of syrup were made. Pro- 
ducers claim that young people, not be- 
ing used to the maple flavor, have come 
to prefer corn and cane syrups with 
their cakes. 

About 30 per cent of maple products 
are sold locally at roadside stands, 
stores and by mail to regular customers. 
Seventy per cent are sent out of the pro- 
ducing region for sale elsewhere. 


WEEKIN BUSINESS : The Eastman 
Kodak Co.’s Heavy Silver Lining 


Next to Uncle Sam himself, the big- 
gest silver buyer in the United States 
is the Eastman Kodak Co. The huge 
camera firm which uses the precious 
metal in film making, requires more 
than 4 tons of silver every week and 
keeps an eight-months’ stock on hand. 

Eastman executives keep secret the 
details of their day-to-day bullion pur- 
chases. But last week President Frank 
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) "We will make 
good ball bearings if we make 


but one a day” 


Economical * Accurate * Longer-Lived 


New Departure Ball Bearings re- 
quire no adjustment—reduce fric- 
tion to a minimum—give longest 
life to any machine, by rigidly and 
permanently holding shafts and 
gears in correct alignment. May 
be used to advantage wherever a 
shaft turns, 


Now, New Departure makes 

millions of fine ball bearings 

yearly...is the world’s greatest 
producer in this industry 


When New Departure set out to make 
ball bearings little was known about 
the art. But New Departure was de- 
termined to make good ball bearings, 
or none. It went to work with pains- 
taking thoroughness, ingenuity and 
craftsmanship. The best steels in the 
world were developed. Entirely new 
methods of precision manufacture 
were devised. These methods made 
possible accurate control during large 
scale production. Also, New Depar- 


ture engineers continually studied 
ball bearing design . . . always from 
the viewpoint of the user. 

This serious, carefully planned 
effort has produced ball bearings of 
enduring quality, of accurate size, 
suitable for hundreds of uses. The ob- 
jective of the early days has been more 
than attained. The art has been mas- 
tered so well that today New Depar- 
ture is the world’s greatest producer 
of ball bearings. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Conn. Engineering staffs also at 
Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco. 


Also makers of TRANSITORQ 


A million speeds at the touch of a finger 





Nothing Rolls like a Ball @ No Other Form so Strong 


NEW DEPARTURE BALL BEARINGS 


PEDIGREED MATERIALS ¢ CREATIVE ENGINEERING ¢ PRECISION MANUFACTURING 
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Pacific Northwest 


O MATTER what your tastes, the 
Pacific Northwest is your 
vacationland. 


There’s riding on glorious moun- 
tain trails, broad ocean beaches, 
mid-summer skiing, interesting cit- 
ies to explore, and cruising on 
beautiful Puget Sound. 


Start planning your vacation now 
—and make your plans include the 
luxury of travel on the air-condi- 
tioned OLYMPIAN over America’s 
Longest Electrified Railroad. It's a 
perfect start for any vacation— 
Yellowstone, Dude Ranches, 
Seattle, Mt. Rainier; Mt. Baker or 
Alaska. Return via Canada, Cali- 
fornia optional. 


Fares and travel costs are ‘way 
down whether you travel indepen- 
dently or with escorted tour parties. 
Vacations as low as $100, all- 
expenses from Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET—“ Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” give sample 
costs anditineraries. Send for yourcopy. 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 820, Union Station, Chicago 
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W. Lovejoy revealed to stockholders 
the net results of his company’s silver 
transactions over the past two years. 

When President Roosevelt issued his 
executive order of Aug. 9, 1934, requir- 
ing silver stocks within the country 
turned over to the Treasury, Eastman 
sold a large part of its holdings to the 
government—at a profit of $1,550,045. 
In 1935, however, the firm came off less 
successfully in its silver transactions. 
When the metal’s price dropped last 
December from 65 cents an ounce to 
49% cents, the firm had to write down 
its bullion inventory by $626,689. 

Exclusive of silver adjustments, East- 
man made a net profit of $15,913,251 in 
1935, compared with $14,503,247 the 
preceding year. ‘ 

ATLAS TAcK: In 1920 an investor who 
bought stock in the newly formed Atlas 
Tack Corp. might have been delighted 
at receiving $2.25 a share in dividends 
the first year. But his enthusiasm would 
have worn off gradually while he waited 
for subsequent payments. In seven of 
the next fifteen years the company lost 
money; deficits during the entire period 
exceeded profits. In 1935 Atlas reported 
net income of $79,740. Last week the 
company declared the first dividend 
since the year of its formation—25 cents 
a share on the capital stock. 

Atlas gained fame not so much for its 
tacks, brads and eyelets, which it sells 
mostly to the shoe industry, but rather 
for the extraordinary behavior of its 
shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in 1933. In February of that 
year, Atlas Tack sold for 114 a share; 
then it started to rise until it reached 
34% by December. When the authorities 
started investigation, the balloon burst 
and Atlas dropped back to 5% in 1934. 

Out of the investigation came charges 
that a group of Bostonians had bought 
control of the company, boosted the 
price of its stock with the aid of.a “tip- 
ster sheet,” and unloaded the shares on 
the public at a $621,000 profit to them- 
selves. Their trial for mail fraud last 
October ended with the jury in disagree- 
ment; the case is to come up again 
next month. 

Several changes in Atlas Tack’s man- 
agement occurred after 1933’s alleged 
stock rigging, so that the company’s 
present officers are in no way implicated 
in the charges. 


EARNINGS: The following companies 
reported 1935 earnings: 


1935 1934 

Air Reduction $ 5,292,867 $ 4,145,416 
Amer. Cyanamid 4,062,160 2,495,644 
Colgate- 

Palmolive-Peet 4,141,721 3,744,107 
Colt’s Patent 

Fire Arms 562,285 577,823 
Columbian Carbon 2,992,860 2,111,367 
Electric Boat 434,264 339,948 
International 

Nickel 26,086,527 18,487,479 
International 

Tel. & Tel.* 4,369,359 2,079,571 
McKesson 

& Robbins 2,115,410 1,720,260 
Phelps Dodge 6,147,878 3,224,915 
Phillips Petroleum 13,421,703 5,757,309 
Socony-Vacuum 22,500,000e 24,121,297 
Union Bag 

& Paper 223,459 682,404 
Yale & Towne 477,665 59,889 


e Estimated; * includes estimated loss by 
Postal Tel, & Tel. 
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CHECK-UP: MIT Recorder Finds 
Radio Taste Falls With Income 





Two years ago Prof. Louis F. Wood. 
ruff, Massachusetts Institute of Tech. 
nology electrical engineer, devised an 
“Audimeter.” Attached to a radio set, 
the small, black-paneled gadget re. 
corded the date, hour and duration of 
every program the listener dialed in. 
Last year, John Shepard 3rd, president 
of New England’s Yankee network, de- 
cided to use the instrument to appraise 
the radio tastes of Boston listeners. 

Prof. Robert F. Elder, MIT market- 
ing expert, conducted the survey. Dur- 
ing the past five months, he has used 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Prof. L. F. Woodruff Devised a Robot 
Listener to Spy on Boston Radio Fans 


100 audimeters on 1,000 family radios, 
leaving the instrument a week in each 
home. 

The results, announced last week, 
closely correlate the listener’s per- 
sonal tastes with his income. Families 
over the $2,500-a-year line show definite 
preferences for symphony, concert re- 
citals, and drama. They tend to forego 
radio’s pleasures during the week and 
take bigger doses on Sundays. 

Families in the $1,200-$2,500 range 
listen more than any other group, dis- 
playing a weakness for jazz and mu- 
sical comedy. To the sub-$1,200, day- 
time rather than nocturnal entertain- 
ment holds the appeal, with melodrama 
the chief bait. Set operation in all 
groups takes a spurt during the 5-to-7- 
P.M. period when Boston’s large sta- 
tions feature such child-thrillers as 
Dick Tracy and Jack Armstrong. Pro- 
fessor Elder “has an idea” it is not 
only children who listen then. 

According to the survey, Bostonians 
—and by inference other city dwellers 
—like Major Bowes and Jack Benny 
almost 50 per cent better than the next 
in favor—Fred Allen, Vallee and the 
Bakers’ Broadcast. Myrt and Marge 
lead the script field with a slight mar- 
gin over Amos ’n’ Andy. Boake Carter 
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laces first among news commentators, 
with Lowell Thomas a close second. 

Two Hoover talks at 10 P.M. boosted 
from 10 to 15 per cent the sets in 
operation. President Roosevelt, on at 
g, raised the number from 38 to 48 per 
cent of the total. Fewest sets were 
tuned in on Tuesday and Saturday; 
most on Sunday. 

Last Summer, Frank N. Stanton, 
Ohio State University psychologist, at- 
tempted a similar mechanical survey in 
Columbus. He discontinued the experi- 
ment after questioning his first sub- 
jects: Listeners could recall only 30 
per cent of the programs recorded on 
his attachment. 

Professor Elder admits that the value 
of his work for radio advertisers de- 
pends upon the extent to which adver- 
tising registers on the subconscious. 
He submits his audimeter survey as a 
supplement to methods already in ex- 
tensive use—telephone calls, mail ques- 
tionnaires, fan mail, and house-to-house 
canvassing. 


SHOWMANSHIP: U.S. Goesin for 
Glorifying the American Fact 


Every day Federal agencies send out 
scores of radio scripts: on catching 


fish, kidnapers, measles, or prospecting 


for gold. The programs scrupulously 
avoid political implications. But Wil- 
liam Dow Boutwell, the Office of Edu- 
cation’s editorial director, doesn’t see 
why they should lack showmanship. 

Last week, with $75,000 in WPA 
funds, he set out to glorify plain facts. 
Twice a week from NBC’s Washington 
studios, the cream of CCC and work- 
relief talent goes on the air—Mondays 
at 6:35 E.T. with “Answer Me This,” 
Fridays at the same period with “Have 
You Heard?” A sample titbit from the 
latter: 


GIRL (accompanied by wind noises): 
John, stop shivering. I haven’t half as 
many clothes on as you, and I’m not 
cold. 

BOY: Yes, but don’t you know that 
women have an extra layer of fat, 
sometimes as thick as two inches, 
which keeps them warm in _ cold 
weather ? 

On the companion program Mondays, 
Maurice Lowell, production director 
loaned by NBC’s Chicago division, plays 
the “test-master”: 

LOWELL: Where would you go to buy 
a@ goober ? 

GIRL: Since a goober is a peanut... 
at a peanut stand. 

LOWELL: What is the Prince of 
Wales’s first name? 

BOY: There is no Prince of Wales. 

The two fact series are only the first 
of a dozen or more which Boutwell 
hopes to turn out on his WPA allot- 
ment. Talent for the shows comes from 
all over the country; relief directors 
send their most promising actors to 
Washington. Under Lowell’s direction, 
unemployed newspaper men write the 
Scripts and Rudolf Schram conducts an 
orchestra of needy musicians. To re- 
hearse, the group slips into the net- 
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Match this! 


A challenge! Try to match this famous whiskey —age for 
age—quality for quality—price for price! You'll rejoice 


over Bushmills! By every standard of connoisseurs— 





-year old 
I mported W hiskey 


At a Price far 
below expectations* 








in a class by itself! For 152 years, one of the 
world’s great whiskeys! Always keep a bottle on 


hand, to give yourself a special thrill, 


to please some very particular guest! 


% Price in New York, $3.29 


415 quart 25.6 Fl. ozs.) 


Correspondingly low prices 


ther cities — depending 


upon state taxes. 








ALEX D. SHAW & CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
IMPORT DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
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this year see 


new MEXICO 


“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT” 






























SGIET off the beaten path 
_ Sl of ordinary vacations 
this year and see the state that 
holds within its borders the 
last of the Old West, the ro- 
mantic background of New 
Spain, and the one unspoiled 
/ and unchanged area where 
the native First American, 
| the Indian, lives just as he 
did when the white man first 
| saw him. New Mexico will 
amaze and delight you with 
_ its color and contrast, its vast 
| sweeping mesas, its tower- 
| ing green mountains, its 
'> glorious summer climate 
of brilliant sunshine and 
blanket-cool nights. Here 
romance, history and color 
are combined as in few plac- 
es on the globe. Fine hotels, 
tourist camps, dude ranches 
wait to provide picturesque 
comfort for your stay. 
This free booklet will 
give you a glimpse of 
the Land of Enchant- 
ment—send for it! 




















NEW MEXICO STATE 

TOURIST BUREAU 

Room 256, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send me your free booklet, “Two Weeks 

in New Mexico.” 

Name. 


Address 











WILLIAM A. COCKE, 


American Attorney 


Mexican Legal Matters 


Box 151, Juarez, Mexico 











works’ Washington stations whenever 
there is a vacant studio. 

It will be harder to get a whack at 
the studios when the President’s entire 
$1,983,000 WPA allotment swings 3,400 
unemployed white-collar men into radio 
work. The education office has $500,- 
000 to spend on broadcasts by needy 
university graduates, $330,000 for a 
public affairs forum, $234,000 on Negro 
broadcasts, and $844,000 for talks on 
school administration. 

It is up to individual stations to de- 
cide how many of these programs will 
finally reach the air. NBC’s two net- 
works already contribute a weekly 
eight hours, the average independent 
station about ten hours for such 
features. 

Within limits, they welcome the free 
material as time fodder—and because 
some feel it places them in the Ad- 
ministration’s good graces. But they 
have no wish to encourage government 
showmanship to the point of unwit- 
tingly laying the groundwork for gov- 
ernment ownership. 


HEARST: No More Free Puffs 
For Radio—Not Even His Own 


Until last week, broadcasters depend- 
ed upon Hearst newspapers to reach 
some 16,000,000 of the country’s poten- 
tial listeners. Then, without warning, 
William Randolph Hearst flashed a 
cryptic order. His 28 papers dropped 
their radio gossip columns. 

Why? 

The columnists themselves—Bernard 
Milligan in Los Angeles; Elmer Turner 
and Esther Schultz in Chicago; Louis 
Reid, Mike Porter and Nick Kenny in 
New York—could only answer that 
they were to remain on the payroll. In 
New York, Harry M. Bitner, general 
director of Hearst’s newspapers, could 
only vouchsafe: “We will continue to 
publish all radio news. We have simply 
omitted the gossip, the puffs, the free 
publicity.” 

But radio’s publicity directors, adver- 
tising agencies, and press agents final- 
ly doped out a threefold explanation for 
the drastic edict. 

Their first clue came from the com- 
petition which developed a month ago 
between Mary Pickford’s “Parties at 
Pickfair” program, which paid guest 
stars in cash, and the “Hollywood Ho- 
tel” series in which Louella Parsons’s 
guests could hope for no other remu- 
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neration than kind mention in her 
Hearst-syndicated movie column. 

Billboard, entertainment trade jour. 
nal, declared that in an ensuing squab. 
ble between the two impresarios, Ma- 
rion Davies, friend of both, acted as in- 
termediary and counseled Hearst’s ban 
on the radio columns as a solution. 

A second clue developed in the c opy- 
right dispute between the major net- 
works and six music publishing firms 
controlled by Warner Brothers, dis. 
tributors of Hearst’s movie productions. 
Unwilling to meet Warner's royalty 
demands, the networks carry no War. 
ner-controlled music, not even tunes 
which might serve as publicity for 
Warner pictures. 

Clue No. 3 to the publisher’s sudden 
action centered in the major networks’ 
donations of time to speakers and 
causes he abhors. 

Last month, Columbia gave fifteen 
minutes for a campaign speech by 
Earl Browder, general secretary of the 
Communist Party in America. Hearst 
papers at once imputed radical ten- 
dencies to CBS’s president, William 
Paley. 

A fortnight ago on the NBC-financed 
Town Meeting of the Air, Heywood 
Broun—president of the Newspaper 
Guild (see page 20)—had this to say 
in a debate on Freedom of the Press: 

“I can think of an American news- 
paper man, an old man, with a great 
deal of power, and he can move an old 
hand across the desk and press a but- 
ton and say, ‘Turn loose in all my 
newspapers a campaign for war with 
Mexico ... turn it loose on the radio, 
turn it loose on the screen, turn it loose 
in my magazines.’ I have forgotten his 
name.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
MAR. 28-APR. 3 





Light -face figures indicat 
A. M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen 


tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 
SAT, (28th): “Carmen”: Rosa Ponselle sings 
the leading role on the stage of the [oston 


Opera House. 1:55 E.T. NBC—WEAF— 


WJZ. 

SUN. (29th): “School for Scandal”: Sheridan's 

comedy of manners gathers before th i- 
crophone such headliners as Ina (lair 
Brian Aherne, Osgood Perkins amd C} 
Coburn, 2:00 E.T. NBC—W4 JZ. 
Yehudi Menuhin: For twelve years yn- 
cert performer, the violinist, now only | 
gives a classic recital. 10:00 E.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

MON. (30th): Florence P. Kahn: The Califor- 
nia Representative talks on ‘““Women’s Re- 
sponsibility for Making Democracy [ffec- 
tive.” 5:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

“Bought and Paid For’’: Bette Davis 

ner of this year’s Motion Picture A: 
award, stars in a radio version of George 
Broadhurst’s play. 9:00 E.T. CBS. 

TUES. (31st): Rochester Civic Orchestra: Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducts a children’s con- 
cert. 1:45 E.T. NBC—W4JZ., 

WED. (Apr. 1st): U. S. Navy Band: Lt. Charles 
Benter conducts a concert of symphony 
numbers. 5:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

THURS. (2nd): America’s Town Meeting: ‘\V'il! 
Complete Unionization Promote Reco 
ery?” provides the issue between speakers 
from the Department of Labor and the N* 
tional Manufacturers Association, 9:30 1.1 
NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (3rd): Walter Damrosch: A gala per- 
formance of the Virtuoso’s Music Apprec!4 
tion Hour comes from the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 11:00 E.T. NBC—WEAF— 


WIZ. 

Marion Talley: The Corn Belt soprano be- 
gins a series of weekly recitals. 10:30 E.T. 
NBC—WEAF, 
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PIONEERS: How the Dead Aided 
The Living in a Desperate Time 


ORDEAL BY HUNGER: The Story of the 
Donner Party. By George R. Stewart Jr. 
( pages, 102,000 words. Illustrations. 
Bibliography, Index. Henry Holt, New 
York. $2.75. 

They observed only one last sad pro- 
priety; no member of a family touched 
his own dead. But the strain was 
scarcely the less for that. For as she 
sat by the fire Mrs. Foster suddenly 
realized that spitted upon a stick and 
broiling over the coals she saw the 
heart of her cherished younger brother. 

In 1846, before the gold rush had 
grooved the Western trail, 87 men, 
women and children—merchants and 
farmers from Illinois and Iowa,—set 
out for California under the leadership 
of patriarchal George Donner. 

Misled by a faker, they chose the 
new southwestern route through the 
Salt Lake Desert instead of the longer 
but safer route through Oregon. Time 
was theirenemy. They must make the 
pass over the Sierra Nevadas before 
the snow set in. For three terrible 
months mountains, deserts, sinks and 
salt marshes held them back, grated 
their nerves, destroyed their simplest 
refinements. 

November found them marooned in 
30 feet of snow beside Donner Lake at 
the foot of the Sierras. Most of the 
book relates the desperate efforts of 
some to cross the pass and the desper- 
ate efforts of others to survive at Lake 
Donner, freezing, starving, the living 
eating their dead. 

Painstaking study of contemporary 
journals and a meticulous retracing on 
foot of much of the Donner itinerary 
render the author’s account unmistak- 
ably definitive. Stewart is an assistant 
professor of English at the University 
of California and the author of a col- 
lege textbook on English composition. 


* 
PERSONAL: Autobiography of a 
Vind—Without Names or Dates 


MONOGRAM, By G. B. Stern. 293 pages, 95,- 
000 words. MacMillan, New York. $2.50. 


“... Take a look at the frontispiece,” 
the author counsels. The reader is wise 
to accept the advice, for the intricate 
pencil work that evolves into a laby- 
rinthine GBS suggests the pattern of 
her book—at once her monogram and 
her experience: not a “proper autobi- 
ography,” replete with names and dates 
and places, but rather a glomeration of 
vagrant recollections and imaginings. 
Random objects start her off: 

The little blue and white glass dragon 
- +. Standing in the center of the man- 
telpiece ... the bit of the Grand Can- 
yon which I brought back myself... 
the painting of a little dog on wood... 
And go on and on from there... 

--. To the philosophical sculptor . . . 
to reminiscences of the Elsie books... 
to unicorns that must exist, “or how 
are we to manage?” ... to the game 
of “Little did I think .. .” And on and 

































































No more greasy fumes trailing 
thru the house .-no more stagnant air and tobacco 


smoke clouding the atmosphere. It’s the [lg Electric Ventilator in 
this kitchen that whisks away cooking odors, creates a housewide air 
circulation, saves cleaning and decorating expense. ..Learn how your 
kitchen can be delightfully ventilated with an Ilg Electric Ventila- 
tor installed in the wall, window, or transom. See your electrical 
goods dealer today or mail coupon for new illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2830 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 





Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
Send new Ilg Kitchen Ventilator booklet. 
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“OMFORTING KNOWLEDGE 


















































160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
NEW YORK CITY 





23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 














ARE YOU AFRAID? 


—to face vital issues ; to wrestle new ideas 


America’s most quoted socio-religious magazine. Tears 
away the news sereen; gives you the truth behind the 
news. Searching articles; undaunted editorials—devastat- 
ing to complacency. Regular subscription rate $4.00 per 
year. 15c a copy. 

Special Get-Acquainted Offer— 

17 issues for $1.00 

Recent subjects *“Munition Millionaires’, ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Neutr ality? ", “New Modernism’, ‘“Tampa Warns 
America’’. Leading writers, Strong Departments—Monthly 
survey of Books. 
Write your name in margin, clip with this advertisement 
and mail with check or dollar bill today. 

The CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 South Dearborn Street, Roomi058, Chicago, Mlinois 
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on to “mental collections” of Alfred 
Lunt leaping over a sofa ... of the 
legend of Peter Pan and its disastrous 
effect on family life ... of toads and 
tortoises and oysters ... of a painting 
of Noel Coward with three legs... of 
her fear “of oculists and officials, po- 
lice and the Law and trespassing and 
the Mob and unpopularity.” 

A personal document, fascinating in 
fantasy, absorbing and only occasional- 
ly dull in its philosophy, fresh and 
original in its treatment. 

But of herself little—little more, in 
fact, than that she “should have been 
twins if all had gone well.” 


‘PETER’: Gladys Bronwyn Stern (and 
until her recent divorce, Holdsworth) 
wrote her first novel in 1911, when she 
was 20. Since 1923, she has published 
at least one book a year (with two ex- 
ceptions). To friends in her native 
England she is “Peter.” To interview- 
ers she professes “a profound interest 
in wine and collection of walking 


sticks.”” To Americans she is best 
known for her 1924 novel, “The 
Matriarch.” 


PRESENT: A Worldwide Web of 


Nazi Propaganda and Intrigue 


THE BROWN NETWORK. Anonymous. 263 
pages, 110,000 words. Index, Appendix, ILl- 
lustrations. Knight, New York. $3. 


WANTED—DEAD OR ALIVE 
The Author of 
“The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror” 
Reward—$2,000 
(Signed) the Gestapo 

Some such notice, Knight Publica- 
tions, Inc., insists, lies on the desk of 
every one of the Reich’s 2,450 secret 
agents and 20,000 sub-agents abroad. 
But with sublime faith in the integrity 
of reviewers, Knight Publications bland- 
ly disclose to them the name the author 
uses on his lecture tours in this country. 

It is believable that the Geheime 
Staats-Polizei might be interested in 
the early demise of an author whose 
book, translated into 22 unequivocal 
languages, proclaimed Nazi responsi- 
bility for last year’s Reichstag fire. It 
is conceivable that they will be even 
more eager to hear the end of him after 
last week’s publication of “The Brown 
Network,” a carefully documented pic- 
ture of Berlin as the center of a world- 
wide web of snide propaganda and 
espionage. 


‘DISCLOSURES’: The mysterious au- 
thor declares that the Nazi regime’s 
extra-mural activities cost $108,000,000 
a year, and include such matter-of- 
course labors as kidnaping, arson and 
terrorization, to say nothing of popu- 
larization of everything Teutonic, from 
pumpernickel to anti-Semitism. 

The abduction from Switzerland last 
year of Berthold Jacob, Jewish jour- 
nalist who knew too much, typifies 
Secret Police methods: Dr. Hans Wese- 
mann, Gestapo free-lance, wrote Jacob, 
offering to use his influence to get 
Jacob’s articles published in British 
newspapers. To demonstrate his sin- 
cerity and usefulness, he displayed 
“valuable material’ (loaned by the 














G. B. Stern, ‘Peter’ to 


Her English Friends 
Reichswehr for the occasion). After 
much of this, Wesemann gave the im- 
poverished writer $40 to go to Basle, 
where a confidential agent would im- 
part interesting information. Jacob 
went, was drugged with fixed wine, and 
awoke in a German prison. Fee to 
Wesemann for services rendered: $800. 

The publishers say Wesemann tried 
the same scheme on the author, but 
failed, even with the ante raised 250 
per cent. 


& 
PAST: A Patriotic Lady’s Rise 


And Faults, by an Irreverent One 


PATRIOTIC LADY. 
pages, 150,000 words. 
D. Appleton-Century, 


Next to Nell Gwyn, Emma Hamilton 
is England’s favorite rags-to-riches 
girl. Marjorie Bowen tells once more 
the story of Emma’s remarkable rise, 
through the boosting arms of at least 
three “protectors,” from a pert and 
bouncing Flintshire wench to a fashion- 
able beauty, the confidante of a Queen 
and the mistress of England’s outstand- 
ing naval hero. 

Marjorie Bowen is primarily a his- 
torian, but withal, a clever dramatist. 
She stages that portion of Emma's 
career as the wife of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, British Ambassador to Naples, 
against an elaborately detailed back- 
ground: the Neapolitan Revolution of 
1799. For tyrannical Queen Maria Caro- 
lina, Emma _ coquets Britain’s aid 
through Sir William and drafts the 
British Navy through Horatio Nelson. 

The author’s disrespect of England's 
adulated sea-god constitutes the most 
cheering aspect of her book. Nelson, 
“mean in appearance, withered, yellow, 
coughing . . . weak in physique .. - 
mutilated and half-blind ... cruel... 
uninformed on every subject save the 
British Navy,” is portrayed a rather 
simple-minded and seasick sailor whose 
heroics followed his desperate maxim: 
“A peerage or Westminster Abbey.” 
(He got both.) 


By Marjorie Bow 
Index, Iliust 
New York. 
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AIRLINES: U. S. Report Shows All 
Types of Air Traffic Soaring 





All through 1935, airline officials, 
totting up payload manifests, beamed 
with satisfaction. Month after month 
their summaries showed passenger, 
mail and express traffic soaring to new 
records. 

Figures recently prepared by the 
Bureau of Air. Commerce gave results 
for the entire year: The country’s 25 
domestic airline companies carried 67 
per cent more passenger traffic than in 
1934, 68 per cent more mail traffic, 80 
per cent more express. 

Last week further releases of bureau 
statistics, a Postoffice airmail summary 
and sundry corporate financial state- 
ments detailed the picture. 

The Postoffice paid the lines $10,623,- 
063 for carrying the mail, an average 
of 19.2 cents per mile flown. (Airmail 
contract troubles held 1934’s mail yield 
to 16 cents per mile.) 

The average passenger paid 5.7 cents 
a mile for his passage, compared with 
5.9 cents in 1934. But increased use of 
seats-offered brought the passenger in- 
come up to 32.4 cents per mile of flying, 
an improvement of 5.1 cents. Express, 
which in 1934 had contributed only 1.2 
cents per mile, added 1.7 cents. Overall 
income, then, rose from 44.5 cents a 
mile to 53.3 cents. And 8.8 cents a mile, 
airline officials admit, makes a whale of 
a difference. 

To earn their increased revenue, Do- 
mestic airlines last year flew 35 per 
cent more miles than in 1934. They add- 
ed some 60 new airliners to their fleets 
to make cruising speeds of 150 to 185 
miles an hour standard over most of the 
28,267 miles of airway network. To- 
gether with Pan American Airways 
they employed 8,333 persons, including 
652 pilots, 335 co-pilots, 212 hostesses 
and 2,613 mechanics and groundmen. 

Completing 85,063 trips (94.38 per 
cent of those started), domestic opera- 
tors set up a new safety record of 20,- 
927,034 passenger-miles per passenger 
fatality. (Automobile transport’s record 
stands at 20,000,000.) 


Bic Four: Almost every one of the 
operating companies shared in the 
general progress. Here and there 
smaller companies reported phenomenal 
doubling or trebling of traffic. 


NEWS-WEEK 





But the three big transcontinental 
systems—United, American and TWA 
—and Eastern Air Lines with its routes 
to Florida, made off with the bulk of 
the business. Operating 63 per cent 
of the total route mileage, they did 73 
per cent of the flying and handled 87 
per cent of each type of traffic. 


Best news of all to the aeronautical 
industry: TWA reported a small profit, 
United and Eastern comparatively mi- 
nute losses, and American cut its defi- 
cits; in 1934 all four had run up alarm- 
ing losses. 


BACKBONE: As the big four stood out 
statistically among their 20-odd rivals, 
so United Air Lines loomed above its 
fellow giants. 


Its New York-Cleveland-Chicago-San 
Francisco route, its line up the Pacific 
Coast from San Diego to Seattle, and 
its northwest cutoff from Salt Lake 
City totals only 4,731 miles. Yet it 
carried 31 per cent of the passenger 
traffic handled by the whole airline sys- 
tem, 41 per cent of mail, 52 per cent of 
the express. United’s annual report 
reflects almost every trend in the field. 
It describes an extensive equipment 
improvement program just completing. 
Last year its entire fleet of 44 ten- 
passenger Boeing transports got new 
engines and propellers that added 19 
miles to their cruising speed, new 
soundproofing, new ventilation. 


The report also mentions the order— 
recently placed—for ten new 24-pas- 
senger Douglas transports similar to 
those being built for American Airlines. 
It touches on United’s part in the con- 
ferences between the big four and Pan 
American Airways that resulted last 
week in a $500,000 development order 
for a _ giant 40-passenger Douglas 
scheduled for delivery sometime during 
1937. 


In 1936, President W. A. Patterson 
expects added express traffic from the 
recent unification of nineteen airlines 
into a system served by the Railway 
Express Agency. He expects more pas- 
senger traffic from new equipment and 
schedules, from the use of scrip books 
that offer reduced fares, from pro- 
motion of Summer vacation tours, and 
from increased operating reliability in 
Winter. He expects all types of traffic 
to benefit through a continuance of the 
upswing of general business. From 


the Postoffice Department he hopes for 


a small upward revision in unit pay- 
ment for airmail. 








WHAT THE AIRLINES DID IN 1934-35 





1934 


1935 
All Domestic 


United American TWA Eastern All Domestic 
. Lines ines 
ie of Route 4,731 6,436 3,409 3.072 28,267 28,084 
p les Flow ars. 15,600,434 10,902,075 8,444,691 5,684,868 55.380,353 40,955,396 
‘assengers Carried 201,338 196,523 75.624 87.389 746.946 461.743 
Passenger-Miles 98.655.886 73,571,786 62,245,821 38,393,481 313,905,508 187,858,629 
Express —— 1,723,160 599,642 254,971 195,001 3.822.397 2,133,191 
xpress-Pound- 
snes 1,135,892,475 299,875,929 342,534,635 135,264,937 2.179,604,285 
Meads og 95 51097,037 1,700,000" 3,400,000" __ 1,200,000" —_13,276,023 7.411,004 
nt ound-Miles 3,420,493,000 1,079,004,000 2,006,913,000 727,960,000 8,.255.377.000 4,922,822,000 
ail Income $3,041,075 $1,967,039 $1,499,756 $1,160,394 $10,623,063 $6,564,537 
Pass. & Express 
x Income “~ $5,242,026 not available $3,867,477 $2,118,023 $18,700.000* $11,500,000* 
Not Income 1935 def $1,393 def 460.2737 $19,404 def $13,835 © §©_— —<——_——-  —___——- 
Net Income 1934 def $2,283,525 def 1,371,392¢¢ def $407,702 def $692,004 — -- 


* Estimated t Jan. 1-Sept. 30, 1934 








+t May 13-Dec. 31, 1934 





THE MODE 


An advertisement about Gump's 























THE CHINA CLIPPER: 


Shares antiquity’s glories 






San Francisco, meeting-place of world 
trade routes, regards as significant the 
addition of the China Clipper to its traffic 
with the Far East. Gump’s in San Fran- 
cisco, cosmopolitan haven of historic and 
modern arts, commemorates this achieve- 
ment in distinctly modern fashion. 

































A toast to progress 






At this famous store, 14-ounce highball 
glasses depicting the development of 
aviation are introduced to ornament 
modern homes, to become antiques of 
future ones. Each glass in a series of one 
dozen is of crystal, incised and frosted 
with a design of a historic type of air- 
craft, commencing with the first Wright 
model. The last of each group, designed 
by Dorothy Thorpe, shows the China 
Clipper. They can be purchased for $5.00 
each, or $55.00 a dozen, mailed to any 
address in the United States. 




















At Gump’s, such modernities bask in 
ancient glories. Collections of jades, 
bronzes, Cambodian sculptures, porce- 
lains, rare prints, and other antiques 
here give ceaseless pleasure to art-lovers i" 
and visitors to San Francisco and 
Honolulu. 












Inquiries given prompt, careful attention 












When in San Francisco or Honolulu... visit 


GUMNPD 


COLLECTIONS OF ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’‘ART 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
San Francisco ‘Honolulu 
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REQUIEM: Catholics Celebrate a 
Solemn High Mass for a Jew 


Before the candle-lit high altar of 
St. John’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Cleveland, one morning last week, Mgr. 
Joseph F. Smith and two other priests 
in black vestments chanted a Solemn 
High Requiem Mass. Prayers, like the 
incense that rose on the air in the his- 
toric edifice, ascended from 3,500 wor- 
shippers—not for a member of the 
Catholic faith, but for a Jew. 

Before conferring such an almost un- 
precedented honor as a public Mass for 
a non-Catholic, Church officials must 
be sure the dead person’s soul can be 
aided by prayers. A soul in Hell, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine, would be 
beyond the aid of orisons. 

But Mgr. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland, needed no painstaking in- 
vestigation into the life of Charles L. 
Richman. The Bishop, who sometimes 
sings his own hymns over the radio, 
knew the numerous good deeds that 
Richman did during his 63 years before 
he died a fortnight ago in Los Angeles. 

When employes of Richman Brothers 
Co. asked for the Requiem Mass in 
memory of their employer, the prelate 
readily agreed to accord the honor to 
his close friend, a generous contributor 
to Catholic causes. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Prorit-SHARING: In 1920 Charles 
Richman, with his brothers Henry and 
Nathan, introduced profit-sharing into 
the 41-year-old men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing manufacturing business they in- 
herited from their father. They sold 
stock to employes at prices below the 
market. Today the 2,000 persons work- 
ing in the company’s. two Cleveland 
factories, and the 650 store and door- 
to-door salesmen in 57 American cities, 
share the firm’s income. 


Four years ago the brothers showed 
further interest in the welfare of their 
employes. They established the Rich- 
man Brothers Foundation with 6,000 
shares of company stock, bringing an 
annual income of $18,000. Two years 
ago, when Henry died, the surviving 
brothers put 4,000 shares of his stock 
into the fund, increasing the annual 
income to $30,000. From this, employes 
raay borrow without interest. 

Richman workers need not worry 
about hospital or doctors’ bills: the 
company foots them. Prospective 
mothers get financial aid and leave of 
absence from work for twelve weeks 
before and after childbirth. All em- 
ployes get two-week vacations twice a 
year with pay. 


Simpce Lire: At the Cathedral Mass, 
Mgr. Smith praised the simple life and 
the non-sectarian philanthropy of his 
Jewish fellow-citizen, declaring his 
business methods “solved the difficulty 
between capital and labor.” 





WIDE WORLD 


The New Shrine of The Little Flower, Seen Through Charred Ruins of the Old 


_pictures of the fire. 


March 28, 3906 


On the afternoon of the same day 
Rabbi Melbourne Harris, assistant at 
The Temple, on Cleveland’s East Side, 
conducted Jewish funeral rites for the 
dead manufacturer. He took note of 
the Catholic honor in his eulogy and 
declared: “Charles Richman knew the 
majesty of other religions as well as 
his own.” 


FIRE: Father Coughlin’s Shrine 
Razed Before New One Is Ready 


In May, 1925, Pope Pius XI presided 
over elaborate canonization rites for 
Teresa of Lisieux—‘“The Little Flower 
of Jesus’”—a 19th century French Car- 
melite nun. Thousands of pilgrims—in- 
cluding the Most Rev. Michael J. Gal- 
lagher, Bishop of Detroit—converged 
on the Eternal City for the service in 
St. Peter’s Church. 

Mgr. Gallagher returned to his 
Michigan See determined to do some- 
thing special for the Church’s newest 
saint. A year later he instructed the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin, who had been 
curate in a number of Michigan 
churches for several years, to establish 
the world’s first parish in honor of The 
Little Flower, at Royal Oak, a Detroit 
suburb. The Bishop had visions of a 
magnificent shrine, but both he and the 
priest agreed that a simple shingle 
building would do for a beginning 

Gathering 32 families about him, 
Father Coughlin ministered to them, 
sleeping and eating in a back room of 
the church. But the vision did not per- 
ish. To help obtain money for the 


shrine, the priest broadcast services 
appealing for funds. Money came in so 
fast that he was able to start erecting 


a $750,000 edifice. In the sculpturing 
he did not forget the encouraging 
Bishop: the figure of St. Michael the 
Archangel looks very much like Bishop 
Gallagher. 

Tuesday last week, when the Rev 
Cyril Keating—one of Father Cough- 
lin’s curates—went to the old church to 
say the first Mass of St. Patrick's Day, 
he spied a wisp of smoke near the 
ceiling. Campbell Brown, the sexton, 
climbed to the roof to extinguish it, but 
flames drove him down. 

Firemen battled to save the blazing 
structure as Father Keating and the 
parish’s nuns saved the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a statue of St. Teresa, and vest- 
ments. Parishioners, arriving for the 
Mass, stood on the street crying softly. 
With his parents, who live near-by, 
Father Coughlin rushed to join them. 
He was disconsolate at the ruin of the 
$30,000 structure—covered by $17,500 
insurance—and the scene of his first 
broadcasts which pitched him into inter- 
national fame. 

Firemen saved the relic of the True 
Cross, but one of The Little Flower was 
lost in a non-fireproof safe. 

In the evening, after souvenir-hunt- 
ers had gathered hundreds of pieces of 
charred wood, The Detroit News ran 
One, captioned 


“Fr. Coughlin—Mrs. Coughlin” was 


_ changed in later editions to “Fr. Cough- 


lin and His Mother.” 
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98c now! 


irn it. 


ir copy at once. 


The Mest Amazing 


SHAKESPEARE | 
Sangain Ever ffered ! 


ZS, Only 98c—in full and with no further pay- 
nents—for this beautiful volume of Shakespeare’s 
nplete Works! And you don’t even have to send 
Unless you are fully convinced that 

is the biggest book bargain you have ever seen 
‘+r reading the book for 7 days at our risk, you may 
Just mailing the coupon below will bring 
But send it NOW —because this 
»r has never been made before and may never be 


de again! 


, in one single volume is the world’s 
me literature—every word Shakespeare 
In all human history only this 
man has seen so deep into the hearts of 
nly he has held the keys to unlock every 
n emotion, every strength, 

. . No wonder that today he is more 
universally and immortally, than he was 


wrote. 


ears ago! 


lize anew that Shakespeare ALONE is 
rnerstone of the well-read man’s or 
He teaches you history by 
g it so thrilling that you are held in 


SEND NO MONEY—7 Days’ Free Examination 


‘s culture. 


coupon today, without money. Pay 
g in advance; nothing to postman when 


is delivered. 


me 1312-page volume—printed in large, 
ading type on thin but opaque paper, 
in morocco-grained cloth. 
, after 7 days’ free examination if you 
u can part with this volume—simply 
back and forget the matter. 


ully bound 


nly 98c plus 


Read and examine 


few cents postage. 


every weak- 
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breathless suspense page after page. His 
marvelous knowledge of language and 
psychology will make you a better 
thinker and talker, a more fluent writer. 

Let us send you this book at OUR RISK. 
Discover the unsuspected pleasure of a Shake- 
speare your schoolday type of reading may 
never have revealed. Be fascinated by sensu- 
ous Cleopatra. Shudder at murderous Macbeth. 
Chuckle at Falstaff. Thrill with lovesick 
Romeo. Stand aghast at the treachery of Iago. 
Be enchanted with the beautiful Sonnets and 
the wild passion of “The Rape of Lucrece” 
and “‘Venus and Adonis.” 













1312 
PAGES 










To know English better—to read any 
book more appreciatively—to speak and 
write more colorfully, effectively—you 
must know Shakespeare! Send cou- 
pon, without money,now! 
Walter J. Black, 
Inc., Dept. 163-A, 
2 Park Ave., 
New York, 
N. Y. 
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Complete — in one 
single volume—every 
word Shakespeare 
ever wrote. Una- 
bridged. Also con- 
tains index to the 
Characters and Glos- 
sary defining all 






















WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 163-A 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me for free examination your 1312 
page, one-volume edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works. I will either return the book or send you 98c, 
plus a few cents postage, within 7 days. 







WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue 
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A GENTLEMAN treats whis- Paul Jones has been made 
key as he does a friend. He by the same family for four 
chooses it with care; he en- generations to gain the ap- 


joys it thoroughly; he re- _ preciation and respect of just 
spects it too much to abuse it. such men. 


saul 


A GENTLEMAN'S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 





* x 


Paul Jones is a blend of straight whiskies—and that means all whiskey! 
Frankfort Distilleries, Louisville & Baltimore, makers of Paul Jones, Four Roses, Old Oscar Pepper, Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight whiskies. 














